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‘Restore United Nations as Great P 


Secretary-General Presses Peace Effort 


6&f YONTINUANCE of the cold 
war is making the United Na- 
tions system more and more unwork- 
able and thus is undermining its 
usability for governments and the 
confidence in it of people.” 

Secretary - General Trygve Lie 
made this assertion in Paris on May 
3 as he continued the efforts on be- 
half of peace which now have taken 
him to Europe. Having met with 
government leaders in the capitals of 
three of the great powers—Washing- 
ton, London, and Paris—he an- 
nounced that he would also visit 
Moscow, capital of the U.S.S.R., 
before returning to Lake Success. 

A new and great effort must be 
made to bring the cold war to an 
end, declared Mr. Lie, and it must 
be commenced this year. 


“The First Step” 


“The first step,” he emphasized, 
“clearly must be to restore the 
United Nations as a meeting place 
for the negotiation and conciliation 
of differences and conflicts among 
the great powers.” 

To do what he can to help bring 
this about has been the Secretary- 
General’s main concern for the last 
three months. 

He has frequently said that it may 
take a long time to complete the 
“liquidation of the cold war,” but 
he left for Europe on April 22 hope- 
ful of progress “if the peoples of the 
United Nations will back up their 
governments in renewed efforts for 
peace.” 


Farewell Statement 


Since San Francisco, the world 
has had many disappointments in its 
search for a real and solid peace, 
Mr. Lie said in a farewell statement 
before sailing. 

“We have had one crisis after an- 
other in the United Nations,” he 
recalled. “We have been in a crisis 
for several months now over China’s 
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| Agency Heads Gravely Concerned | 


EEP concern at the present international situation was expressed by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination in a unanimous statement 
issued on May 4. The Committee, which concluded its recent meetings in 
Paris on that day, consists of the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the administrative heads of the specialized agencies. The statement reads: 


“The present division of the world and the increasingly serious conflicts 
of policy among the great powers have gravely impaired the prospects for 
world peace and for raising the standards of living of the peoples of the world. 
It is of particular concern to the administrative heads of the organizations that 
these conditions threaten the very basis of their work. The United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are founded upon the principles that lasting world 
peace can only be achieved and maintained by world organization and that 
world problems—like disease, hunger, ignorance, and poverty, which recognize 
no frontier—can never be overcome unless all the nations join in universal 
efforts to these ends. 

“We reaffirm the validity of this principle of universality. The United 
Nations system makes ample room for diversity within a universal framework. 
We believe it would be a disaster if efforts to realize the principle of univer- 
sality in practice were to be abandoned now. We believe that the greatest efforts 
should, on the contrary, be directed towards achieving in fact true universality 
in the membership and programs of the United Nations and of those of the 
specialized agencies which are founded on that principle. 

“We also believe that it is necessary for all governments to renew their 
efforts to conciliate and negotiate the political differences that divide them and 
obstruct economic and social advancement. Specifically, we believe that it is 
essential to the future of both the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
that the present political deadlock in the United Nations be resolved at the 
earliest possible moment. The peace and well-being of all peoples demand 
from their governments a great and sustained new effort by the nations of the 
world to achieve a constructive and durable peace.” 


Committee’s Composition 

The Committee consisted of: Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations; Dr. Jaimé Torres Bodet, Director-General of the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization; David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labor Organization; Norris E. Dodd, Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organization; Dr. Brock Chisholm, Direc- 
tor-General of the World Health Organization; Dr. Edward Warner, President 
of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization; Eugene R. 
Black, President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; A. N. Overby, representing the Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund; F. Blanchard, representing the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization; G. C. Gross, representing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the International Telecommunication Union; Fulke Radice, representing 
the Director of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union; and 
E. Wyndham White, Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission of the 
International Trade Organization. 

Questions relating to programs and administration were considered at the 
session. These included the concentration of effort and resources of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, on which detailed suggestions were pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Economic and Social Council: technical 
assistance for economic development; the co-ordination of fellowship programs; 
long-range activities on behalf of children; regional co-ordination; the recom- 
mendations of the International Civil Service Advisory Board; financial regu- 
lations; and other matters. The Committee was satisfied that great improve- 
ments had been made in the arrangements for inter-agency co-ordination. 
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Pwer Meeting Place’ 


representation and the Soviet Union’s 
absence from meetings. In the mean- 
time, the cold war goes on and on. 

“The United Nations has survived 
every crisis so far, mainly, | think, 
because both governments and peo- 
ples know that it remains the world’s 
best hope for peace in the midst of 
all the conflicts and crises of this 
time. That is even more true today 
than before.” 

The Secretary-General then re- 
peated once more his assertion that 
the world must try again to bring 
the cold war to an end—“the longer 
it lasts, the greater the harm it is 
doing to both sides, and the greater 
the danger to the world.” 


Einstein Message 


Mr. Lie was deeply moved by a 
personal message of gratitude and 
hope from Professor Albert Einstein, 
penned in his own handwriting in 
German and wishing the Secretary- 
General luck and success in his 
“great initiative.” 

“You are one of the very few who, 
in the midst of the bewilderment and 
confusion of our time, has succeeded 
in keeping his vision clear, and whose 
urge to help remains undeterred by 
obstacles and narrow allegiances,” 
Professor Einstein wrote. 


“May your concrete proposals suc- 
ceed in showing us a way out of the 
present tension, occasioned as it is 
more by emotional factors than by 
material causes, and in providing a 
solution advantageous to all con- 
cerned. Even relatively small suc- 
cesses in the direction of economic 
co-operation should soon improve 
and stabilize the political and emo- 
tional situation.” 

Expressing gratitude, Mr. Lie re- 
plied that science and_ technical 
knowledge began long ago to knit 
the world into a closer unit. In it all 
nations could live, prosper, and com- 
pete in peaceful co-operation, he 
said. But man’s mind was slow in 
following this development—“he ac- 
cepts it reluctantly and at times 
Opposes it openly. 

“His resistance to it is now per- 
haps stronger than ever before,” Mr. 
Lie added. “These obstacles will be 
Overcome, but in moments of hesi- 
tation I shall always recall your en- 
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couraging words. I shall try to justify 
the expectations of those who place 
their hopes in the United Nations 
and the ideals for which it stands.” 


Staff Support 


Whole-hearted support of the Sec- 
retary-General’s efforts to find a so- 
lution “to the critical problems now 
confronting the organization” was 
also expressed in a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Staff Com- 
mittee of the Secretariat on the eve 
of Mr. Lie’s departure. 

While on shipboard, the Secretary- 
General received a cablegram from 
the Mayor of Southampton, stating: 
“All people of good will in this coun- 
try realize and are profoundly grate- 
ful for the superhuman efforts you 
are making on behalf of world 
peace.” 


Conferences in Europe 


Mr. Lie arrived in London on 
April 27. There he conferred with 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, 
Minister of State Kenneth Younger, 
and others. Two days later, he 
reached Paris, where he met with 
President Vincent Auriol, Premier 
Georges Bidault, Foreign Minister 
Robert Schumann, and others. He 
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PROFESSOR EINSTEIN and a facsimile of 
his letter to the Secretary-General. 


\ 


had already conferred with President 
Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in Washington on April 20. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 9.) 

While in Paris, Mr. Lie also at- 
tended meetings of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination, 
composed of the Secretary-General 
and the administrative heads of the 
specialized agencies. 

On May 3, he announced that he 
had decided to go to Moscow to see 
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Soviet leaders and would leave for 
there on May 10. If Premier Stalin 
was in Moscow, and a meeting could 
be arranged, he hoped to see him. 
Mr. Lie said he had “no message 
from any leaders or from any states” 
and “no proposals from any govern- 
ments.” 

In the meantime, the Secretary- 
General planned to spend May 5 at 
The Hague visiting judges of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, and the 
remaining days at Geneva, where he 
was to speak at the opening of the 
third World Health Assembly on 
May 8 and at the cornerstone cere- 
mony for the new WHO wing of the 
Palais des Nations on May 9. 

“I do not expect any great or 
immediate results from my visit to 
the four capitals,” Mr. Lie said when 
he announced his decision to go to 
Moscow. “What is to be hoped is 
that all these exchanges of views may 
lead to some results during the next 
two or three months. 

“The most critical situation since 
1945 has developed this year not 
only for the United Nations, but for 
the future of the world itself. We 
are at the cross roads.” 


“For Entire World” 


The Secretary-General emphasized 
that when the United Nations was 
established in San Francisco, “it was 
created as an organization for the 
entire world.” 

“Now,” he added, “it is proposed 
to split the world permanently into 
two camps. 

“That road”—referring to his pre- 
vious reference that “we are at the 
cross roads”—‘“will harden existing 
divisions in the world; create new 
ones; perpetuate and accelerate the 
armaments race; make economic 
warfare a permanent condition; con- 
demn all the poor and hungry in 
many parts of the world to remain- 
ing poor and hungry; bring the prop- 
aganda war and its accompanying 
hysteria to new depths of intellectual 
and moral degradation; and destroy 
the chance for agreement on control 
of atomic energy. 

“There is only one possible end to 
that road—sooner or later a third 
world war. 

“The other road is the United Na- 
tions. That road leads away from a 
third world war instead of towards 
nS 

The Secretary-General then as- 
serted: “I have no doubt about the 
choice of the majority of people ev- 
erywhere. They are for the United 
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Nations. Nor do I believe that any 
government wants war.” 

On April 28, Brigadier-General 
Carlos P. Romulo, President of the 
General Assembly, declared that 
“what we have been trying to do 
in and through the United Nations 
is to unite the many factions and 
blocs of nations with their differing 
traditions and cultures and their di- 
verse and sometimes conflicting na- 
tional and regional interests, into one 
world society, one universal commu- 
nity. We have been trying to heal the 
cleavages and divisions of a thousand 
years, in the belief that real security 
and freedom and prosperity today 
cannot be achieved on anything less 
than a global scale. 


Closer Union Urged 


“If the conflict between the great 
powers threatens to divide the nas- 
cent world community into two,” he 
added, “the remedy is not to harden 
the cleavage by splitting the United 
Nations; the wiser course would be 
to do everything possible to maintain 
and strengthen the United Nations, 
which is the only workable bridge 
that we have today between the two 
hostile camps on either side of the 
chasm.” The Assembly President had 
reference to a proposal by Herbert 
Hoover, former President of the 
United States, “that the United Na- 
tions should be reorganized without 
the communist nations in it.” 

“The legitimate desire of groups of 
nations to protect and foster their 
common interests within the frame- 
work of the world organization,” 
General Romulo continued, “has 
found adequate expression in region- 
al associations like those of the Amer- 
ican and Western European coun- 
tries. There is ample scope for collec- 
tive action through such associations 
within the United Nations.” 

Then General Romulo empha- 
sized: “A United Nations reorgan- 
ized to include only those nations 
who are prepared to line up with one 
great power against another would 
not be a world organization. It would 
be merely a magnified regional asso- 
ciation. We must guard against the 
temptation to reduce the United Na- 
tions to that status.” 

“The paramount need of mankind 
today,” General Romulo concluded, 
“is not a movement towards further 
division, but a movement towards 
closer union. We should strive to 
moderate, not to exacerbate, existing 
tensions. We must do everything to 
keep open the doors of intercourse, 





conciliation, and accommodation in- 
stead of splitting up the world into 
sealed, air-tight compartments. The 
world stands in need today of unity, 
not uniformity.” 

Meanwhile, on April 27 and May 
2, the U.S.S.R. delegation withdrew 
from two further United Nations 
bodies over the question of the rep- 
resentation of China. 


Two Further Withdrawals 


In the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments on April 27, 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
moved “to exclude the representative 
of the Kuomintang group from mem- 
bership of the Commission.” 

When Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, of China, 
asked the Chairman, Dr. Homero 
Viteri-Lafronte, of Ecuador, to rule 
the proposal out of order, the latter 
replied that he could not do so, for 
the Commission’s rules of procedure 
give the Commission the right to de- 
cide on the credentials of the repre- 
sentatives. He therefore put the 
Soviet motion to a vote, with the 
following result: 


For—India, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia 
—3. 

Against — China, Cuba, France, 
United States—4. 

Abstaining—Ecuador, Egypt, Nor- 
way, United Kingdom—4. 

When the President declared the 
motion lost, Mr. Malik stated that 
the Soviet delegation would not par- 
ticipate in the work of the Commis- 
sion until the “Kuomintang repre- 
sentative” had been excluded and 
would not recognize as valid any 
decisions taken with his participation. 

As the fourth session of the Com- 
mittee on Statistical Classification, a 
subsidiary of the Statistical Commis- 
sion, opened on May 2, a similar 
proposal was made by Pavel Cherny- 
shev, of the U.S.S.R. The Chairman, 
however, ruled this out of order on 
the ground that the composition of 
the Committee is a matter to be de- 
cided by the Statistical Commission 
and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The ruling was upheld by a 
vote of three in favor (China, 
France, United States), one against 
(U.S.S.R.) , and one _ abstention 
(Netherlands). Norway and_ the 
United Kingdom were not repre- 
sented at the time. 

Mr. Chernyshev then made a dec- 
laration similar to Mr. Malik’s and 
withdrew from the Committee. 
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YEARS AFTER SAN FRANCISCO \ 


A Supreme New 
_ Urged to Eng 


By MAHMOUD FAWZI BEY 
President of the Security Council for April 


(Written for the BULLETIN on the 
fifth anniversary of the opening of 


the San Francisco Conference on 
April 25.) 


EITHER for a nation nor for an 

organization of nations is five 

years a long enough testing period. 

But during the last five years, the 

United Nations has gained much 

experience, succeeded in many 

efforts, and failed 

in many others. 

As President of 

the Security 

Council, I have 

referred to several 

of the failures. It 

is regrettable, for 

instance, that with 

all the 470 meet- 

ings of the Secur- 

ity Council in the 

last four years— 

as against the 60 odd meetings of the 

League Council in over 20 years—the 

structure of world peace remains as 

shaky as ever: as shaky as only an 

ill-wisher would want it to be. Many 

feel that the United Nations and, 

more particularly, the Security Coun- 

cil have not, in this respect, fulfilled 
their mandate. 

But you cannot strike a balance 
without examining the credit side. 
and when I say that, two words are 
uppermost in my mind: world con- 
sciousness. In the last five years, 
more than ever before in history, the 
world has begun to realize its one- 
ness. There has grown, largely 
through the United Nations, a sense 
of world consciousness, of the world 
implications of national policies. This 
feeling has developed among states- 
men as well as the general public, and 

(Continued on page 436) 
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By BYRON PRICE, 


Acting Secretary-General 


Five years ago today, the repre- 
sentatives of most of the nations 
of the world assembled in San 
Francisco to begin the task of 
constructing a world organization. 
Now, we can all realize how re- 
markable was their achievement 
in securing the agreement of so 
many and such diverse nations on 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The world has undergone many 
changes since that day. The at- 
mosphere of agreement and con- 
ciliation has been succeeded by 

one of mistrust 

and suspicion. 

The United 

Nations _ itself 

has undergone 

great strains 

F and has passed 

through many 

difficulties. It 

still has a long 

way to go to 

fulfill the ex- 

pectations of 

San Francisco. Yet in these few 

short years it has proved itself a 

vital organization, capable of 

handling the toughest political, 
economic, and social problems. 

Five years is only a brief mo- 
ment in human history, and the 
final judgment on the work of the 
San Francisco Conference per- 
haps cannot be given until many 
years hence. Nevertheless, enough 
has happened to enable us to say 
that the United Nations, in the 
midst of the storm and stress of 


_the extraordinary age in which we 


live, remains and will continue as 
mankind’s best hope for a decent, 
secure, and peaceful world. 


oF UA 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
CARLOS P. ROMULO 


President of the General Assembly 


(Written for the BULLETIN on the 

fifth anniversary of the opening of 

the San Francisco Conference on 
April 25.) 


IVE years after the opening of 

the San Francisco Conference, the 
United Nations faces the gravest of 
the many political crises that have 
sorely tried its strength during its 
brief life. The cold war has reached 
the stage where it threatens the very 
existence of the United Nations. 

Mr. Trygve Lie, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, is in 
Europe to find new ways of bring- 

ing the powers 
concerned togeth- 
er in a fresh effort 
to compose their 
outstanding differ- 
ences by negotia- 
tion. He is deter- 
mined to try every 
conceivable 
means of putting 
a peaceful end to 
the cold war. His 
is a crucial and 
delicate mission, and he is entitled 
to the wholehearted support of every- 
one who really wants world peace. I 
call upon all men of good will, in all 
nations, to rally behind Mr. Lie, the 
highest permanent official of the 
United Nations and their representa- 
tive and spokesman. 

Let us face the situation squarely. 
Mankind cannot live indefinitely un- 
der the cold war. There is a limit 
to the strain to which international 
relations can be subjected by the 
tensions and pressures of the global 
struggle that is now consuming the 
greater part of the time, energy, and 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Economic Commission for Europe: 


Proposals for Future Work Program 


The economic interdependence of Europe, the urgent need of increasing 

its East-West trade, the economic effects of political division, technical prob- 

lems of trade and finance, and the necessity for regional economic co- 

operation are the more important questions discussed by Gunnar Myrdal, 

Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Europe, in a report 
on the accomplishments and the future work of the Commission. 


HE economies of European 
countries, long linked by move- 
ments of trade, capital, and labor, 
are so interdependent that no politi- 
cal division of the Continent will 
easily break that relationship and 
“none could do so without tremen- 
dous costs in terms of decreased wel- 
fare for all European nations.” Po- 
litical differences, even when pro- 
nounced, “should not, and need 
not, render economic co-operation 
impossible. And mutually beneficial 
concerted action of sovereign gov- 
ernments may, in its turn, contribute 
to a lessening of political tension.” 
These are among the major points 
stressed by Gunnar Myrdal, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
in a report on the future work of 
the Commission prepared for the use 
of ECE at its fifth session, which 
opens in Geneva on May 31. 
Established early in 1947, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe first 
attacked the acute post-war prob- 
lem of reconstruction and through 
its technical Committees, aided 
in breaking many “bottlenecks” re- 
sulting from transport difficulties and 
from scarcities of most basic mate- 
rials and many industrial products. 
Its work on these urgent and concrete 
economic questions brought the 
Commission respect as a practical in- 
ternational agency and _ established 
the approach of seeking practical re- 
sults on limited issues. The Com- 
mission’s activities, however, have 
not, the report states, made a ma- 
jor direct contribution to the repair 
of war damage. Many of the agree- 
ments and arrangements made by 
the Committees aided reconstruction 
to a modest degree. But financial as- 
sistance was not available to the 
Commission, the Executive Secretary 
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points out. If it had been, undoubt- 
edly it would have “permitted the 
special problems of war devastation 
to be dealt with more quickly and 
effectively.” 


Political Differences 


In carrying out its tasks, the Com- 
mission has been hampered by de- 
teriorating political relations among 
some of its member countries. This 
has prevented it from fully realizing 
its practical potentialities. Political 
differences have narrowed the scope 
of many activities and made the 
search for agreement more difficult. 
On the other hand, the report con- 
tinues, “the practical work carried 
out in several of the technical Com- 
mittees has also demonstrated that 
the good-will of member govern- 
ments can often overcome such 
barriers.” 

On the positive side, the kind of 
international co-operation planned for 
the Commission has been favored by 
the existence in Europe of strong 
and experienced administrations with 
competent statistical services and 
having a tradition of regular interna- 
tional consultation on technical mat- 
ters. The character of the European 
economy has also favored the Com- 
mission’s development, for it is to 
the mutual advantage of all Euro- 
pean countries to seek means of en- 
larging trade through international 
co-operation and to pursue, wherever 
possible, the development of joint 
plans to achieve that aim. In spite of 
the political situation, the underlying 
economic factors and the configura- 
tion of Europe’s natural resources 
work in the direction of regional 
economic relations in Europe. 

“It has been generally recognized,” 
the Executive Secretary declares, 


“that the political split in Europe is 
an unhealthy state of affairs and, in 
the larger perspective, most danger- 
ous to the desire of all people for 
peace, full employment, and a rising 
standard of living. In this connection, 
the Commission, as an all-European 
organ, has acquired an importance 
above and beyond its immediate 
practical accomplishments, as a 
bridge connecting what are now 
somewhat loosely identified as ‘East- 
ern’ and ‘Western’ Europe. The sense 
that it was in the common interest 
of ail countries to maintain such an 
instrument of regular consultation 
was among the imponderable assets 
with which the Commission began 
its work. The need for the Economic 
Commission for Europe, in this 
sense, is hardly less today than it 
was in 1947.” 


Preparation of Studies 


Turning to the general work of the 
Commission, the report observes that 
the ECE Committees early began to 
prepare studies on medium and long- 
range problems. Several of them are 
now responsible for producing statis- 
tics and market reports in their re- 
spective fields, aided by the ECE 
Secretariat. The latter also prepares 
for the Committees studies of a 
more analytical nature on consump- 
tion and production trends and the 
more economical use of resources. 
Since 1948, it has published an an- 
nual Economic Survey of Europe and 
since July 1, 1949, a quarterly “Eco- 
nomic Bulletin for Europe,” which 
contains an analysis of developments 
during the preceding quarter, and 
special studies. 

The extent to which governments 
have participated in the Committees 
and entrusted important problems to 
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them has profoundly affected their 
work. Some member governments 
have not been able to participate as 
much as others. Certain problems 
could not be tackled in a fundamen- 
tal way when governments directly 
concerned were absent. In other 
cases, the interests and viewpoints of 
non-attending governments could not 
be fully represented in the develop- 
ment of the agenda or in the sub- 
stantive discussion of the Committees. 
In some cases, non-attendance of 
some countries has reduced attending 
countries’ interest in the Commis- 
sion. 

It could hardly be expected that 
all governments would be equally 
interested in all Committees, the re- 
port observes, yet in view of the all- 
European character of most of the 
problems discussed, it would con- 
tribute to the possibilities of success- 
ful work by the Commission if 
maximum participation could be 
achieved. 


Working Pattern 


The division of labor between the 
Commission and its Committees has 
followed a pattern at once consistent 
and flexible. The Commission has 
become a directing, supervising, and 
policy-making body, reviewing the 
work of the Committees, redirecting 
their activities on the basis of their 
reports, instituting new Committees 
and terminating old ones as occa- 
sion requires. For their part, the 
Committees have carried out their 
tasks “in a rather self-reliant way,” 
which has been possible for two rea- 
sons. First, most of the Committee 
work has been of a highly technical 
nature on which experts could reach 
mutually satisfactory agreements. 
Second, the Committees have con- 
sisted of government representatives 
fully authorized to act, with the re- 
sult that an agreement at the Com- 
mittee level has normally been put 
into effect without delay. 

As a rule, questions are not put 
to a vote in the Committees or their 
subsidiary organs, a practice based 
upon recognition of the fact that 
economic problems concerning sov- 
ereign governments cannot be solved 
by majority decisions, but only by 
agreements between as many gov- 


STEEL MILL at Sheffield, England (above). 

The British steel industry has set a goal of 

16,000,000 tons for 1952. Reaping barley 

with combined reaper-harvesters near East 
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ernments as are willing to consent. 
Since voting rarely occurs, the par- 
ticipation of non-member govern- 
ments has developed on the basis of 
de facto equality of status. On occa- 
sion, representatives of non-member 
governments have been elected as 
Committee officers. 


Future Work 


Reviewing the Committees’ pro- 
posals for future work, the Executive 
Secretary notes that five main themes 
run through them. First, each of the 
Committees is attempting to estab- 
lish a comprehensive picture of the 
problems confronting the industries 
with which it is concerned by an- 
alyzing the underlying factors of 
production, consumption, supply and 
demand, price and cost. These an- 
alyses can provide governments with 
useful material for evaluation of 
their own investment plans and serve 
the Committees as a basis on which 
to consider and recommend policies 
for the development of European 
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production, market organization, and 
trade. 

Many countries in Europe are now 
engaged in a “new industrial revolu- 
tion,” the Executive Secretary ob- 
serves. “According to their different 
ideas of social and economic organi- 
zation, they are pursuing ambitious 
programs of sustained investment 
and industrialization.” Especially for 
the less developed countries now en- 
gaged in industrialization, “trade is 
primarily important as a means of 
accelerating the development of their 
national production. From this proc- 
ess, one could look forward to con- 
siderable changes in the location and 
structure of European industry and 
agriculture.” 

Not only in the less industrialized 
countries but in almost all countries, 
the goals of national planning pre- 
suppose a considerable volume of 
international trade. This is reflected 
in the Committees’ “steady efforts to 
avoid or to minimize the real cost 
which would have to be paid in terms 
of standards of living for policies 





which permanently destroyed Eu- 
rope’s economic interdependence.” 
The Committees’ proposals for fu- 
ture work also indicate the impor- 
tance, “given Europe’s present use 
of governmental planning techniques, 
of determining what lines of produc- 
tion should be expanded in each 
country if the planning process is to 
result for that country in full em- 
ployment and balance on interna- 
tional account.” One of the functions 
of regional economic co-operation, as 
shown by ECE experience, is the ex- 
change of knowledge and, if possible, 
the development of agreements so 
that member nations may make 
their plans as rational as possible. 


Production Costs 


The second main theme in the 
Committees’ reports is Europe’s need 
to reduce production costs. Reduced 
costs would enlarge production and 
consumption and improve Europe’s 
competitive position in world trade. 
With this in mind, several Commit- 
tees have considered ways and means 
of exchanging technical information, 
improving classification systems for 
various products, increasing compe- 
tition, and otherwise adding to the 
effectiveness with which Europe’s 
resources are used. 

Third, fundamental problems of 
market organization have been posed 
by the shift from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market, which is already evi- 
dent in certain fields and “will prob- 
ably continue during 1950,” the 
Executive Secretary adds, in spite 
of the devaluation of some curren- 
cies. Europe is faced with a choice 
between a “return to the pre-war 
trend in the direction of producers’ 
cartels and some alternative form 
of producer-consumer consultation 
through the Committees, which might 
help to stabilize and lower prices, 
thus tending to maximize production 
and consumption.” 

Fourth, the dollar shortage con- 
tinues in certain European countries 
in spite of increased production and 
is the “motive for plans designed to 
increase production and trade in 
commodities for which Europe re- 
mains dependent on dollar supplies.” 


Intra-European Trade 


Lastly, almost all European coun- 
tries are seeking to increase the vol- 
ume of intra-European trade, as well 
as trade with the rest of the world. 
The interplay of political and eco- 
nomic forces has worked both for 
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and against the restoration of trade 
between the Eastern and Western 
parts of Europe. “The results so far, 
both in bilateral negotiations and in 
the work of the Committee on the 
Development of Trade, have been en- 
tirely unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of the economic advantages 
and the stated purposes of all the 
countries in Europe,” the Executive 
Secretary states. Problems of pay- 
ment and finance have also restricted 
the development and altered the di- 
rection of trade among the countries 
of Western Europe; there is insuffi- 
cient information to judge whether 
similar factors have operated in 
Eastern Europe. Difficulties in the 
field of trade policy, payments, and 
finance have limited the work of the 
ECE Committees in their several 
fields. 


Urgent Problem 


Commenting on the specific plans 
for future work submitted by the 
Committees, the Executive Secretary 
declares that the Committee on Ag- 
ricultural Problems, established in 
1949, is not yet functioning effec- 
tively as an operating unit of the 
Commission. Its successful operation 
will depend on an. “agreement on 
procedures for consultation with 
government experts in studies of 
problems of production and other 
special problems; and, secondly, 
agreement on procedures for consul- 
tation among government experts in 
the preparatory examination of po- 
tentially desirable flows of trade.” In 
view of the contributions interna- 
tional co-operation could make in 
improving agricultural production 
and trade, the situation of the Agri- 
culture Committee is one of the most 
urgent problems facing the coming 
ECE session. 


In the period of scarcity imme- 
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diately following the war, the Coal 
Committee did valuable work by 
establishing an allocations system 
which ensured fair distribution of 
available coal and played a direct 
part in the industrial recovery of 
Europe. Conditions have changed 
since the acute shortages in 1947, 
and there are indications that dur- 
ing 1950 extra-European coal im- 
ports will virtually disappear, with 
Europe regaining her position of 
self-sufficiency in coal and resuming 
Overseas exports on a considerable 
scale. If any change in the present 
allocation system is necessitated by 
this development, it should be pre- 
ceded by agreement on some plan 
for continuing at regular intervals a 
detailed review of the European coal 
situation. 

The Coal Committee, in the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s judgment, should 
make careful and objective studies 
of prices and of new factors in the 
coal market, notably those brought 
about by the nationalization of the 
British, French, and Polish mines. 
There is much it could do to recon- 
cile the interests of producers and 
consumers, assure Europe an ade- 
quate supply of coal at reasonable 
prices, and aid in promoting in- 
creased coal production in various 
countries by its work on technical 
questions and problems of trade. 


Work on Power Projects 


By its work on power projects 
and its studies on the basic techni- 
cal, economic, and legal questions in 
the field, the Electric Power Com- 
mittee has laid the foundations for 
a strong program and “in my opin- 
ion,” the Executive Secretary states, 


“is an organ which can provide a 
useful service to all governments not 
only through its studies, but by pro- 
viding practical assistance to govern- 
ments in speeding up and facilitating 
the slow and often difficult process 
of bringing international power proj- 
ects to the point of realization.” 


Engineering 


The facilities of the Industry and 
Materials Committee have been used 
by government representatives and 
experts in formulating recommenda- 
tions to resolve short-term limitations 
on the production of scarce mate- 
rials and engineering products. It has 
also done, and should continue to 
do, studies to establish a comprehen- 
sive program of anlysis, investigation 
and interchange of knowledge on 
many aspects of the European hous- 
ing and building problem. 

Furthermore, the Committee could 
play a vital role as a forum where 
the engineering aspects of increasing 
trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe might be considered. Engi- 
reering is one of Europe’s most im- 
portant industries and “the basis on 
which all of Europe’s plans for fur- 
ther industrialization and develop- 
ment rest,” the report points out. 
“The engineering industry fully merits 
the kind of technical and analytical 
international consideration” which is 
being devoted in other Committees 
to such basic industries as coal, elec- 
tric power, steel, and timber. 

The far-reaching future work pro- 
gram of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee rests “on a solid record of 
useful achievement” — notably, in 
completing the Agreements on Lift- 
ing of Restrictions on Freedom of 
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the Road and the important conven- 
tion of customs procedures, and in 
helping solve rail transport prob- 
lems. It should continue its work 
under its special instructions “to pro- 
vide governments with an instrument 
through which they can _ together 
control the evolution of European 
transport in their common and gen- 
eral interest.” 

The report of the Steel Committee 
on its future work offers great prom- 
ise as far as it goes, the report 
states, but it does not in its present 
torm propose to deal directly with 
problems of industrial structure and 
trade policy in the steel industry it- 
self. Yet these matters directly in- 
fluence the price of steel products 
and the degree of competition in 
many parts of the European steel 
industry. 

“In view of the history of the 
European steel industry, attempts to 
organize a new steel cartel are likely 
to develop in the absence of interna- 
tional action undertaken to provide 
a more constructive solution for the 
pressures to which cartel organiza- 
tions are often a response,” the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary states. “I consider 
the development of an effective mar- 
ket policy to be an important prob- 
lem which should be faced in the 
future by the Steel Committee. 

“One step which might be con- 
templated is that of establishing a 
special commodity agreement for the 
European steel industry, which 
would not be inconsistent with the 
other international obligations of sig- 
natory countries. The main purpose 
of such an agreement would be to 
widen the market, and to ensure fair 
and adequate competition for steel 
products among signatory countries. 
In such an agreement, the govern- 
ments might consider special pro- 
visions for market stability at price 
levels which would promote con- 
sumption, while providing reasonable 
incentives for expansions in capacity, 
investment, and for reductions in 
cost.” 


Timber 


Quoting from its report, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary expresses agree- 
ment with the Timber Committee’s 
conclusion that its continued exist- 
ence is “obviously necessary both in 
the interests of producing and con- 
suming countries, and in view of the 
importance of the timber problem in 
the economy of Europe.” The Con- 
tinent clearly needs enlarged timber 
production, improved methods of op- 
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SCOPE OF THE REPORT 
TO THE COMMISSION 


The Report to the Fifth Session 
of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, by the Executive Secre- 
tary, on the Future Work of the 
Commission, consists of three 
parts. The first is a summary 
analysis of the principal factors 
affecting the Commission’s growth 
and the direction of its work. The 
second deals with the main lines 
of possible future work within the 
Commission, in the light of the 
annexed reports of the ECE Com- 
mittees. Part Three is “A Tenta- 
tive and Summary Appraisal” of 
the accomplishments and future 
of the Commission, viewing the 
function of regional economic co- 
operation as a supplement to 
world-wide economic co-opera- 
tion. One of the four appendices 
deals with the structure and organ- 
ization of the Commission. An- 
other contains the detailed reports 
of the several ECE Committees 
on their future programs of work. 





eration, and sustained collaboration 
between producers and consumers in 
the joint consideration of market 
forces. 

The Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Trade, “which should be one 
of the principal elements of the en- 
tire ECE program, has not so far 
begun to function effectively.” It has 
been deadlocked since May 1949. 
The countries of Western Europe 
took the view that the Committee’s 
first task was to form a clearer con- 
ception of the goods available for 
“East-West” trade and of the re- 
quirements for these goods. The 
Eastern countries saw no point even 
in exchanging information so long 
as they suffered from what they de- 
scribed as trade discrimination on 
the part of certain Western countries. 


In November 1949, in an effort 
to break the deadlock and find a new 
approach, the Executive Secretary 
proposed in an Aide-Memoire a 
multilateral European agreement on 
trade in a number of commodities 
which participating countries would 
agree to export and import. If on a 
sufficient scale, the development of 
mutually satisfactory lists of goods 
could make, he hoped, “a substantial 
contribution toward clarifying the 





present unsatisfactory atmosphere 
and increasing the possibilities of 
trade.” Replies to the Aide-Memoire 
are contained in the report. Most 
governments accepted the proposals 
in principle or as a basis of discus- 
sion, but Poland declared that they 
“do not create a proper platform for 
fruitful activity by the Trade Com- 
mittee,” adding that the solution of 
essential problems depended largely 
“upon the removal of discriminatory 
clauses and practices.” 


International Prices 


Apart from the proposals sub- 
mitted by the several Committees, 
the Executive Secretary suggests that 
it would be useful for ECE to under- 
take studies of factors affecting inter- 
national price formation, a first-hand 
and objective investigation of certain 
aspects of contemporary market or- 
ganization which are often thought 
to have an adverse effect on eco- 
nomic welfare. This project could be 
undertaken only with the active sup- 
port of governments. 

“The proposed study, in addition 
to examining the structure, price pol- 
icies, and pace of improvement in 
efficiency of important industries af- 
fecting international economic life, 
should certainly require also a com- 
parative review of existing legislation, 
both about trade policy in general 
and about the organization of par- 
ticular markets under commodity 
agreements or other special controls.” 

Financial problems have arisen 
with increasing frequency in ECE 
operations, particularly in develop- 
ing its programs in timber, power, 
steel, engineering, and trade. 

Members of the Secretariat have 
informally consulted with officers of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and of 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, and have been observers at a 
series of meetings called by private 
bankers. In certain instances, they 
have helped interested parties “bring 
particular financial projects toward 
the point of responsible decision.” 
European regional co-operation can 
do much to carry forward financial 
and exchange arrangements organ- 
ized on a world basis, particularly by 
the greatest possible mobilization of 
European capital resources. But, the 
report points out, “it can hardly pro- 
vide a substitute for the world-wide 
settlement of financial problems 
urgently needed in the economic in- 
terest both of Eastern and Western 
Europe.” 
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After discussing commercial credit 
and long-term capital movements, 
the Executive Secretary points out 
that ECE, emerging from the period 
of post-war shortages, “cannot begin 
to meet the responsibilities laid upon 
it by its terms of reference unless it 
undertakes to analyze problems and 
to formulate proposals of policy in 
the field of finance. It would seem 
reasonable to direct the Committee on 
the Development of Trade, through 
an appropriate body of experts, to 
consider possibilities of ECE work 
on the following problems, among 
others: (a) means of assisting in the 
financial implementation of projects 
considered or recommended for ac- 
tion by other bodies of the ECE; (b) 
the study of European needs both for 
commercial and for investment bank- 
ing facilities, and the conditions un- 
der which such financial institutions 
can best function; (c) work with ex- 
isting institutions in helping to meet 
such needs; (d) the recommendation 
of policies to be pursued in this field 
by governments and by existing in- 
stitutions, particularly intergovern- 
mental institutions; (e) the recom- 
mendation of new institutions if need- 
ed in the light of experience.” 


Committees’ Usefulness 


Concluding his comments on fu 
ture work programs, the Executive 
Secretary points out that the ECE 
Committees have several features in 
common in spite of their differences 
in function. All serve as forums 
where experts from different coun- 
tries can come together to discuss 
common technical problems on the 
basis of the fullest possible relevant 
information. All have developed ma- 
chinery for the regular interchange 
ot knowledge and opinion. All have 
sponsored and participated actively 
in the development of fundamental 
studies in the belief that such studies, 
made with the advantage of an inter- 
national base, can help develop in- 
formed and realistic policies on na- 
tional and international investment 
and trade. Each of the Committees 
has undertaken studies on improve- 
ment of techniques and on better use 
of resources which are of value to all 
countries. Each offers possibilities for 
assisting in the solution of the spe- 
cial economic problems of particular 
countries. 

The Committees “now squarely 
confront the economic consequences 
of Europe’s political division,” a fact 
that is at once a limitation and a 
challenge. In the Executive Secre- 
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tary’s judgment, the key to the future 
of ECE, “and much besides, depends 
on the decisions which the govern- 
ments take on the present and pos- 
sible future tasks of the Committee 
on the Development of Trade.” 

Problems of trade and finance are 
extremely complex in themselves and 
are further complicated by “political 
dissensions and inhibitions.” Yet, in 
the Executive Secretary’s opinion, 
the Commission must come to grips 
with these problems. 


Conclusion 


In appraising the work of the 
Commission during its first three 
years, the fact should be borne in 
mind that “international institutions, 
like many others, cannot be created 
by fiat,” the Executive Secretary con- 
cludes. “Inevitably it takes time— 
much more than three years’ time— 
before they can be expected to have 
grown to full adulthood. . . . The 
experience of the Commission, the 
first of the United Nations’ regional 
economic agencies, demonstrates, I 
believe, that there are permanent 
functions to be performed by such 
bodies in applying the general prin- 
ciples and policies of the United Na- 
tions to the special problems of par- 
ticular areas.” 


IN GERMANY, a barge loaded with cork is 
towed down the Rhine, one of Europe's 
busiest and most beautiful rivers. 


Jordan Proclaims 


‘Complete Union’ 


With Western Area 


The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations has been officially 
notified of the “complete union” of 
“the two sides of Jordan, eastern 
and western, into one state which is 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
at whose head reigns His Majesty 
King Abdullah Ibn El Hussein...” 
The effective date was April 24, 
1950. 

The notification was contained in 
a communication dated April 25 
from Mohammad El Shureigqi, Jor- 
dan’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

This step, the communication de- 
clared, was taken after King Ab- 
dullah had approved and ratified a 
resolution unanimously passed by the 
new Parliament of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, which com- 
prises the two Houses of Parliament 
representing both sides of Jordan. 
The resolution reaffirmed Parlia- 
ment’s will to preserve full Arab 
rights in Palestine and to defend 
those rights by all lawful means in 
exercise of its natural rights but 
without prejudicing a final settlement 
of the Palestine question. 


















WHO'S Committee 
Completes Work 
On Pharmacopoeia 


Experts from nine countries 


compile an_ international 


volume which gives uniform 
standards for drugs. 


By Dr. C. H. HAMPSHIRE, C.M.G. 

Chairman of WHO's Expert Committee on 

the Unification of Pharmacopoeias and 

Secretary of the British Pharmacopoeia 
Commission. 


XPERTS from nine countries 

have just completed the world’s 
first international pharmacopoeia. 
This was the most significant achieve- 
ment of the session of the World 
Health Organization’s Expert Com- 
mittee on the Unification of Pharma- 
copoeias which met in New York 
between April 20 and 29. The new 
international pharmacopoeia will be 
published in English and French dur- 
ing the year, and a Spanish edition 
will follow. 

The word pharmacopoeia, used ex- 
clusively in medical and pharmaceu- 
tical circles, may be unfamiliar to the 
general public. It is derived from a 
Greek word meaning “a drug” and at 
the present time denotes a book con- 
taining descriptions and standards 
for drugs. The practice of collecting 
together such information dates back 
to the Middle Ages in Europe, when 
descriptions of the drugs used in a 
hospital or by a college of physicians 
were collected together for the guid- 
ance of those responsible for prepar- 
ing the drugs. 

You will see that the keynote is 
uniformity, so that each person re- 
quiring any medicine should have, on 
each occasion when it is taken or 
used, a supply of the same strength 
and quality. This principle of uni- 
formity, as time has gone on, has 
extended to larger areas. The position 
now is that each civilized country 
in the world has a national pharma- 
copoeia which ensures, according to 
the laws of that country, that the 
medicines supplied are always uni- 
form and constant. 
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AT THE MEETING OF THE EXPERT COMMITTEE: (left to right) Professor E. Fullerton Cook, 
Chairman of the Revision of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States; Dr. Hampshire, and P. 
Blanc, Chief of the Pharmaceutical Section of WHO and Secretary of the Committee. 


The existence of national pharma- 
copoeias in the several countries has 
given rise to various difficulties 
which led to a desire, on the part 
of those interested, for an Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia. 


Differences in Standards 


Differences in national standards 
for widely used materials constitute 
a source of danger to travellers who 
may need to have the same prescrip- 
tion dispensed in different countries. 
We must remember that medical sci- 
ence has enabled many persons to 
prolong their lives in useful activity 
by means of suitable drugs, whereas 
in former times they would not have 
continued to be active. 

The instance of insulin is outstand- 
ing. People who require insulin in 
order to keep them in good health 
may have to travel, and it is essen- 
tial that the drug which they use 
daily should always be obtainable in 
the same strength in whatever coun- 
try they may happen to find them- 
selves. Similarly with drugs for the 
control of heart diseases, if a drug 
of the correct strength is not avail- 
able, time is lost in making it spe- 
cially, or procuring from a distance. 

Uniformity in drugs is also of great 
importance in trade between coun- 
tries and also in medical research, 
since the conclusions of doctors 
working to discover the best drug 
or the best forms of giving drugs 





may become valueless if it is not 
known exactly to what strength of 
drug or type of drug those conclu- 
sions refer. 

The different national pharmaco- 
poeias may also give different names 
to the same drug. A single example 
will suffice to show how confusing 
this may be. One of the most impor- 
tant anti-malaria drugs, Paludrine, 
was discovered by a leading British 
establishment. It carries the official 
designation Proguanil in England, 
Chlorguanide in the United States, 
Cloriguane in France, and at the 
same time, either as a common name 
or registered trademark, in these 
countries or elsewhere, it also goes 
under the names of Biguanyl, Dri- 
nupal, Guanatol, Palusil, Tirian, 
M 4888, 3359, RP, etc. 


International Agreement 


These considerations are made 
more forceful by the present-day in- 
crease in foreign travel and the ra- 
pidity of movement from one coun- 
try to another now made possible by 
the airplane. 

Early in the present century an in- 
ternational agreement for the unifi- 
cation of drugs was signed by a 
number of countries. This was re- 
vised in 1929 and went some way in 
the direction of unifying the na- 
tional pharmacopoeias. This agree- 
ment contained a clause calling on 
the League of Nations to provide an 
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organization for extending the uni- 
fication of pharmacopoeias. The 
Health Organization of the League 
set up in 1937 a Technical Commis- 
sion on Pharmacopoeial Experts. 
This Commission had made consid- 
erable progress when the work had 
to be interrupted in consequence of 
the Second World War. Some work 
was done, however, during the war 
by members of the commission who 
were able to communicate with one 
another. 

In 1947 the Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organization 
decided that the work should be re- 
sumed and appointed an Expert 
Committee on the Unification of 
Pharmacopoeias, consisting of seven 
members. This was confirmed when 
the World Health Organization was 
established and represents one way 
in which the organization strives to 
fulfill its first objective—the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the world of 
the highest possible level of health. 
This Committee has worked continu- 
ously since that time and has met on 
five occasions in Geneva and once 
in New York. 

The International Pharmacopoeia 
which will now be published by the 
World Health Organization will not 
have legal force in .countries unless 
it is accepted by national authorities 
as their official pharmacopoeia. It is 
expected, however, that the stand- 
ards set by the International Pharma- 
copoeia will be considered by na- 
tional commissions when they re- 
vise their own pharmacopoeias and 
that the WHO standards eventually 
will be adopted throughout the world. 


Other Subjects Examined 


The Committee at this session also 
examined such subjects as a supple- 
ment to the International Pharmoco- 
poeia, preparation of a general arti- 
cle on injections, tablets for internal 
use and tablets for the preparation 
for external lotions, a table of doses 
for children, new methods of analy- 
sis, non-proprietary names and con- 
trol of drugs. 

The supplement which the Com- 
mittee decided should follow the 
publication of the International 
Pharmacopoeia is necessary because 
of the rapid advances now being 
made in the preparation of new 
drugs—notably penicillin, streptomy- 
cin and other antibiotics. Also in- 
cluded in the supplement will be new 
synthetic drugs. 

Tables of doses given in the Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeia and the sup- 
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plement will include a table of doses 
for children which have been worked 
out with the advice of national med- 
ical associations and the World Med- 
ical Association. 

The Committee continued its work 
in connection with non-proprietary 
names of drugs in an effort to avoid 
the difficulties arising from a multi- 
plicity of names for the same medi- 
cal substance. A number of replies 
have already been received to a let- 
ter from the Director-General of 
WHO asking an opinion from mem- 
ber governments on these principles. 
The Committee is trying to work out 
a mechanism whereby non-proprie- 
tary names of drugs can be given 
rapidly to new drugs for national 
and international use, if possible, be- 
fore the drug is put on the market. 


Control of Advertising 


The Committee also made an ap- 
proach to the subject of unifying the 
control of drugs with respect to la- 
beling and advertising. A question- 
naire was drafted with the intention 
that it be submitted to governments. 

As Chairman of the Committee I 
would say that this New York ses- 
sion has been a most fruitful one. 
In closing, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the wHo Expert 
Committee on the Unification of 
Pharmacopoeias has at all times 
maintained close relations with other 
international organizations dealing 
with chemistry, medicine and other 
aspects of its work. The Committee 
has also received at all times invalu- 
able assistance from other expert 
committees of the World Health 
Organization, among them the Ex- 
pert Committees on Malaria, Biolog- 
ical Standardization, Habit-forming 
Drugs, Venereal Infections and Tu- 
berculosis. Much information was al- 
so obtained from other national phar- 
maceutical commissions in different 
countries. I would also like to em- 
phasize the great contribution made 
by the following experts who partici- 
pated in this sixth session of the 
Committee of which I have the honor 
to be chairman: 

Dr. H. Baggesgaard-Rasmussen, 
Professor, Danish School of Phar- 
macy, and member of the Danish 
Pharmacopoeia Commission, Copen- 
hagen; 

Professor EE. Fullerton Cook, 
Chairman of the Commission of the 
Revision of the Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States, Philadelphia; 

Dr. E. R. Fahmy, Professor at 
Fouad University, Cairo, Egypt; 


EFFORTS FOR MIDDLE 
EAST PEACE SETTLEMENT 

Further efforts toward a perma- 
nent peace settlement in the Mid- 
dle East are being made by the 
United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine. The Chair- 
man of the Commission, Claude 
de Boisanger, of France, and the 
Principal Secretary, Pablo de Az- 
carate, left Cairo on April 15 after 
concluding a series of visits to Tel 
Aviv, Israel, and the capitals of the 
neighboring Arab states. 

The purpose of these visits was 
to discuss with the governments 
and authorities concerned meth- 
ods for accelerating the Commis- 
sion’s work of assisting the parties 
concerned in their search for a 
final and satisfactory solution to 
the Palestine problem. Discussions 
with the government leaders cen- 
tred largely on a proposal sub- 
mitted on March 29 by the Com- 
mission to Arab and Israeli repre- 
sentatives in Geneva. This propo- 
sal envisages a new procedure of 
negotiations, integrating the Arab 
request that the Commission should 
assume the functions of a mediator 
with the expressed Israeli desire for 
direct peace talks. 

Before leaving Cairo, Mr. de 
Boisanger stated that the talks had 
served the valuable purpose of fa- 
miliarizing the governments con- 
cerned with the Commission’s new 
plan of procedure, the final formu- 
lation of which is to be considered 
by the Commission. 


Dr. H. Flueck, Member of the 
Swiss Pharmacopoeia Commission 
and a professor of pharmacy in 
Zurich; 

Dr. R. Hazard, Professor at the 
University of Paris and’ Member of 
the Commission of the French Phar- 
macopoeia; 

Dr. D. van Os, Professor at the 
University of Groningen, Nether- 
lands, and Chairman of the Nether- 
lands Pharmacopoeia Commission; 

Dr. G. A. Morrell, Director, Food 
and Drugs Division, Department of 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada; 

Dr. Demetrio Mayoral Pardo, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Mexico, 
D. F. 

P. Blanc, Head of wHo’s Phar- 
maceutical Section. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE DEVELOPMENTS: 


Training Centre Planned; 


Experts Visit Indonesia 


HERE have been two main opera- 

tional developments in United 
Nations technical assistance activities 
during recent weeks. 

First, plans were announced on 
April 26 for a training centre in 
Lahore, Pakistan, to train officials of 
Asian countries in the preparation of 
development projects. 

Second, an exploratory group of 
experts arrived in Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, on April 27, to plan the work 
of a technical assistance mission to 
the Republic of Indonesia from the 
United Nations and appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies. The group will also 
review the fields in which the imme- 
diate aid of experts may be desired. 
The experts will work in consultation 
with the Government of the Repub- 
lic of the United States of Indonesia, 
which had requested the Secretary- 
General to provide such a group. 


Asian Training Centre 


The Asian Training Centre will be 
open from October | to December 22, 
1950, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Government of Pakistan, the 
United Nations (including the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East), FAO, and the Interna- 
tional Bank. Its official title is: 
“Training Institute on Economic 
Appraisal of Development Projects: 
Asian Centre on Agricultural and 
Allied Projects.” 

To a certain extent, the centre will 
operate as did the statistical training 
centres conducted during the past 
two years by FAO, and the United 
Nations Statistical Office in Mexico 
City (for Latin America), in Cairo 
(for the Near East), in New Delhi 
(for the Far East), and in Paris (for 
Europe). 

The Asian Training Centre will be 
the first instance of an international 
training centre being used for specific 
development problems. 

Training will cover the methods of 
formulating and appraising develop- 
ment projects in agricultural and re- 
lated fields. This training, it is hoped, 
will raise the general standards of 
competence in preparing and plan- 
ning projects. The need for higher 
standards was pointed out by FAO 
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at its last conference, and by the 
Bank in its fourth annual report. 

The men and women who will at- 
tend the Centre are to be trained to 
help their countries in preparing well- 
tormulated projects for consideration 
by domestic agencies and, where for- 
eign financing is needed, by private 
or public international financing in- 
stitutions. 

Invitations are now being sent to 
governments in the region served by 
FAO’s regional office for Asia and by 
ECAFE to designate up to eight citi- 
zens from the countries concerned to 
attend the Centre. Similar invitations 
are also being sent to governments 
which administer territories in the 
region. 

Both the sponsoring organizations 
and the Pakistan Government will 
contribute lecturers and_ technical 
consultants and will share in cover- 
ing other costs. 

Detailed arrangements are now 
being worked out by Kemal Suleyman 
Vaner, a United Nations economic 
development expert, and Dr. Mor- 
decai Ezekiel, an FAO economist, 
with officials of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. A Pakistan official will be the 
Director of the Centre, with Mr 
Vaner as Vice-Director. 

If this Centre justifies the expecta- 
tions of its sponsors, it is hoped that 
similar centres may be set up else- 
where when more funds for technical 
assistance become available. 

The exploratory mission to Indo- 
nesia was sent out under an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 
which authorizes the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to organize teams of experts to 
advise, on request, governments 
which require technical assistance for 
their economic development pro- 
grams. 

The exploratory mission consists of 
the following experts: Dr. Ansgar 
Rosenborg, of the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs, 
who heads the group; J. F. Bulsara, 
of the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs; H. Schaf, of ECAFE; 
W. H. Cummings, of FAO; M. Aky- 
rawi, of UNESCO; and N. Jungal- 
valla of WHO. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


The Technical Assistance Con- 
ference, which had been sched- 
uled to open at Lake Success on 
May 16, has been postponed to 
June 12 to permit more complete 
preparations and further consul- 
tations among governments. The 
object of the Conference is to 
make final arrangements for fi- 
nancing the expanded program of 
technical assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of under-de- 
veloped countries through the 
United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 


The group was welcomed in the 
name of the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia by Premier Mo- 
hammad Hatta. 


“For nearly a decade,” he said in 
part, “large areas of Indonesia have 
been cut off from normal contact 
with other countries, and at the same 
time have suffered heavy destruction. 
There is urgent need of rehabilitation 
and technical assistance in industry, 
in agriculture, in education, in pub- 
lic health, in what might be called 
‘social engineering’ generally.” 

The problem, he added, was to 
develop Indonesia’s “generous share” 
of natural resources, for the benefit, 
not of a privileged few, but of the 
whole population. “But,” he contin- 
ued, “we are mindful also of our 
responsibilities as a member—how- 
ever new and inexperienced as yet— 
of the family of nations. It is our fer- 
vent hope that as time goes on, we 
may be able to make an increasing 
contribution to the welfare of our 
neighbors and all other members of 
the world community.” 


Technical Assistance Board 


Current technical assistance activi- 
ties, as well as requests for aid, were 
discussed at the second meeting of 
the Technical Assistance Board at 
Lake Success on April 20 and 21. 
The Board agreed on action to co- 
ordinate these activities. It also 
reached agreement on administrative 
problems relating to: (a) the estab- 
lishment and administration of the 
Special Account (to be set up for 
financing the expanded technical aid 
program); and (b) remuneration 
standards for experts to be used 
under this program. 
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Council Takes First Steps 
Toward Libyan Government 


Initial steps for transforming Libya into an inde- 
pendent state by 1952 are being taken by the 
ten-nation Council advising the United Nations 
Commissioner in the former Italian colony. In its 
opening meetings at Tripoli, the Council decided 
on the election of local assemblies in the provinces. 


HE ten-member Council which is 
‘IL to aid and advise the United Na- 
tions Commissioner in Libya held its 
first open meeting at Tripoli on April 
25 and unanimously elected Colonel 
Abdur Rahim Khan, of Pakistan, as 
Provisional Chairman. 

The meeting was opened by the 
United Nations Commissioner, Ad- 
rian Pelt, who said: “In establishing 
a special, unique mechanism for the 
transformation of Libya into an in- 
dependent state, we have sought to 
organize the co-operation of four es- 
sential elements—a Libyan National 
Assembly, a United Nations Com- 
missioner, a Council to aid and ad- 
vise him, and the Administering 
Powers, who continue to be respons- 
ible for the administration of the 
country until the moment has come 
for the transfer of power to a duly 
constituted independent  govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Pelt predicted that the prob- 
lems which would confront the 
Council would be difficult. However, 
he hoped that in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion it would arrive at “a wise and 
good result.” 


_ The members expressed their read- 
iness to carry out the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 21, 
1949, 


Difficult Situation 


The member for  Tripolitania, 
Mustapha Bey Mizran, said he hoped 
a national assembly could convene 
shortly to remove obstacles arising 
from the fact that at present two 
administering powers (France and 
the United Kingdom) administer 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the Fez- 
zan of which Libya is constituted, 
thus creating a most difficult finan- 
cial and economic situation. 


The representative of Egypt, Mo- 
hamed Kamel Selim Bey, said his 
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country was most anxious to see the 
decision of the General Assembly 
carried out and would welcome a 
“neighbor state.” He emphasized that 
it was the duty of the administering 
powers to permit public meetings and 
public speeches. 

The representative of France, 
Georges Balay, also expressed the 
readiness of his government to help 
Libya become a unified and sover- 
eign state, but stressed the magnitude 
of the task. Mr. Balay pointed out 
that the exigencies of peace and se- 
curity must be considered, as well 
as the wishes of the governments 
concerned. 

The member for Cyrenaica, Ali 
Essad Bey Gerbi, welcomed his fel- 
low members in the name of the 
Emir and the population of Cyre- 
naica. The Council, he said, could 
count upon the full cooperation of 
the Emir who, “is today Emir of 


ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on Libya, part of its omni- 
bus resolution dealing with all 
three of Italy’s former colonies in 
Africa, contained the following 
main provisions: 

1. Libya, comprising Cyrena- 
ica, Tripolitania and Fezzan shall 
be an independent and sovereign 
state...as soon as possible and 
not later than January 1, 1952. 

2. Constitution and government 
to be decided by representatives 
of three regions meeting in a na- 
tional assembly. 

3. A United Nations Commis- 
sioner to be appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Commissioner 
to be aided and advised by a Coun- 
cil. 

4. This Council to consist of 
ten members: one representative 
nominated each by Egypt, France, 
Italy and Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom and the United States; 
one representative from each of 
the three regions of Libya, and 
a representative of the Libyan mi- 
norities. 

5. Independent Libya to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


Sir Owen Dixon (left), Justice of the High 

Court of Australia, who has been appointed 

United Nations Representative in Kashmir, 

seen with Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 

United Nations Plebiscite Administrator for 
Kashmir. 





Cyrenaica and in the near future 
may become King of Libya.” 

Vitaliano Confaloniere, the Italian 
representative, stated that his Govern- 
ment, having welcomed the resolu- 
tion, was ready to co-operate “in all 
good faith.” 

The representative of the United 
States, Lewis Clark, declared that his 
government attached great impor- 
tance to the effective implementation 
of the United Nations resolution. It 
would work to assist the people of 
Libya in achieving unity and inde- 
pendence “as early as possible under 
a viable government.” 

Both the representative of the Lib- 
yan minorities, Guillermo Marchino, 
and the United Kingdom delegate, 
Sir Hugh Stonehewer Bird, assured 
the Council of their goodwill and 
continuing efforts. 


Economic and Social Plans 


To assist the Libyans in establish- 
ing the necessary governmental ma- 
chinery for their future independ- 
ence, Mr. Pelt will request the aid 
of experts from the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. These 
experts will help establish a civil 
service and plan for economic and 
social development. The Commis- 


sioner’s recommendations were con- 
sidered by the Council of Ten on 
May 3, when it was decided to advise 
Mr. Pelt to proceed. 

The Council at an earlier meeting 
elected Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan 
as its first Chairman, and adopted its 
rules of procedure. According to 
these the Chairman will serve for two 
months. It was also agreed to follow 
a policy of open meetings, unless 
otherwise decided. 


Local Assemblies 


On May 4 the Council considered 
the question of the election of local 
assemblies in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan. Elections for the 
Cyrenaican assembly are to be held 
on June 5, and those for the Tripoli- 
tanian assembly during June. An 
assembly already exists in the Fezzan. 


A nutritionist of the National Indian Insti- 
tute of Guatemala visits a home to collect 
information on the milk-feeding projects un- 
dertaken by the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, in co-operation 
with the Guatemalan Government. The 
country’s health and welfare program has 
been expanded through the help given by 
UNICEF. 


General Romulo’s 


Statement 
(Continued from page 421) 


resources of the great powers. Al- 
ready there are danger signals warn- 
ing us that the breaking point may 
be closer than we reckon it is. 

Provocation, ill will, armaments 
races, and aggressive postures will 
not lead the world to peace. On the 
contrary, if history and experience 
are any guide at all, these can only 
lead in the opposite direction. 

Peace cannot be attained or es- 
tablished overnight. Such a miracle 
is improbable, and it should not be 
expected. Mr. Lie envisions a twenty- 
year peace program. It may require 
an even longer period of time. The 
important thing is to start now, to 
make a supreme new effort to end 
the cold war by conciliation and ac- 
commodation before it is too late. 

The fifth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the San Francisco Conference 
is a particularly appropriate occa- 
sion for renewing this appeal to the 
powers concerned. For it was at San 
Francisco that mankind placed its 
hopes for peace squarely on the 
shoulders of the great powers. The 
entire structure of the United Na- 
tions rests on great power unity and 
collaboration. The five permanent 
members of the Security Council 
have the decisive authority in all 
matters affecting peace and interna- 
tional security, and their responsi- 
bility is correspondingly great. Peace 
is and will continue to be the com- 
mon concern of all the nations, but 
under the Charter the great powers 
have a special responsibility for its 
maintenance and protection. 

How has this special responsibility 
been discharged? Mankind has a 
right to ask this question. And man- 
kind is asking it now, more and more 
insistently — asking and demanding 
an answer. 

Only one answer can be satisfac- 
tory to the peoples of the world who, 
five years ago in San Francisco, en- 
tered into a solemn covenant “to 
save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war.” That answer is 
action for peace through the United 
Nations. And the most appropriate 
instrument for it is the Security 
Council itself, the United Nations 
organ upon which, under the Char- 
ter, the Member states have con- 
ferred “primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 
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South-West Africa Questions 
Will Be Answered By Court 


N MAY 16 the International 

Court of Justice will begin pub- 
lic hearings for an advisory opinion 
concerning the international status of 
the Territory of South-West Africa. 
The General Assembly’s request for 
the opinion puts the following ques- 
tions: 

What—if any—are the interna- 
tional obligations of the Union of 
South Africa for this Territory, once 
the colony of German South-West 
Africa and mandated to the Union 
in 1920 by the League of Nations? 

Are the provisions of Chapter XII 
of the Charter—concerning the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System—ap- 
plicable and, if so, in what manner? 

Finally, is the Union of South 
Africa competent to modify the in- 
ternational status of the Territory 
and, if it is not, where does such 
competence rest? 

The answers to these questions will 
have an important bearing on an 
issue which has been vigorously de- 
bated during the last three Assembly 
sessions and has been retained on 
the agenda of the’ next. 


The Land... 


...extends for about 900 miles 
along the South-West African coast. 
Its littoral, an arid region known as 
the Namib Desert (see following 
pages), stretches for more than 60 
miles into the hinterland. Much of 
its 317,725 square-mile area is a 
plateau, in which mountain reliefs 
rise to almost 9,000 feet. 

Although still comparatively un- 
developed, the Territory produces 
exports valued at about S.A. £10,- 
000,000, mainly minerals, karakul 
pelts, and agricultural products. 
Gems account for a considerable 
percentage, and South-West Africa 
has some of the world’s richest dia- 
mond fields. The arid southern re- 
gion is uncultivable, but efforts to 
exploit the fine grazing lands and 
fertile fields of the central portion 
are proving successful. 

In 1484, the Portuguese explorer, 
Diego Cao, became the first Euro- 
pean to land on the South-West 
African coast. As the Dutch gradu- 
ally settled around the Cape of Good 
Hope in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, they attempted to 
explore the region to the north, but 
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the desert was an almost impene- 
trable obstacle to overland expedi- 
tions. However, reports from those 
who did succeed in crossing the 
Namib indicated the existence of rich 
mineral deposits and game lands. 

In the late nineteenth century, 
Germany declared that a settlement 
of German missionary-traders in the 
area was under German protection, 
and in 1885 the first German Com- 
missioner took office. South African 
forces secured the surrender of the 
colony in 1915, and occupied it until 
the beginning of the mandate in 
1920 


The People... 


... Of the Territory number about 
332,000. The European population 
is approximately 38,000, two-thirds 
of them Union nationals. The three 
largest African tribes are the Namas, 
Hereros, and Ovambos. Smaller 
tribes are the Damaras, Saan, and 
Bushmen. Settlements have been 
made by Oorlams — Hottentots who 
have learned to use European farm- 
ing methods—and Bastards—peoples 
with European blood. The three 
large tribes, once fiercely aggressive, 
warred both among themselves and 
against the invading Germans. Be- 
tween 1893 and 1911 a series of 
German punitive expeditions broke 
the power of the tribes. 


The Status... 


...Of the Territory has been the 
subject of Assembly debate since the 
founding of the United Nations. 
When the Trusteeship System was 
established, South-West Africa was 
the only mandated territory not 
placed under that system. 

During its first three sessions, the 
Assembly recommended that the Ter- 
ritory be placed under Trusteeship. 
South Africa declined, pointing out 
that it had expressly reserved its 
position at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. In 1947, the Union notified 
the United Nations that it would 
voluntarily submit annual reports on 
its administration of the Territory, 
as a non-self-governing territory, un- 
der Article 73(e) of the Charter. 

A report was then sent for 1946. 
In 1948 the Union discontinued 
transmitting these reports. Its rea- 
sons were, in part, that information 


already submitted had been used for 
unwarranted criticism, that little 
recognition had been taken of the 
Union’s assurance that it would con- 
tinue its administration in the spirit 
of the mandate, and that the rela- 
tions between the Territory and the 
Union were unique. 

The Union stated, to the Assembly, 
that it had considered a closer pollit- 
ical relationship as far back as 1934. 
It declared that the European popu- 
lation and “the great majority of the 
indigenous population” of the Terri- 
tory wished complete incorporation 
with the Union. The South-West 
Africa Amendment Act of 1949, the 
Union said, gave the Territory even 
a higher political status than previ- 
ously—and this had been passed in 
deference to the United Nations. 

However, the Assembly in 1948 
recommended that South Africa 
continue to send information con- 
cerning its administration. In 1949, 
when the Trusteeship Council in- 
formed it that no reports had been 
sent, the Assembly recalled its pre- 
vious resolutions on the subject and, 
as a guide for its further considera- 
tion, asked the International Court 
for an advisory opinion. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. vii, no. 12.) 

Written statements on the ques- 
tion have been submitted by Egypt, 
India, Poland, the Union of South- 
Africa, and the United States. The In- 
ternational League for the Rights of 
Man, which had received permission 
from the Court to present its views, 
has also submitted a statement. Dur- 
ing the oral proceedings statements 
will be made by India, the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, and Dr. Ivan S. 
Kerno, on behalf of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 
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THE DUNES of the Namib Desert (above) extend in an L-shape along the 900-mile coast 

and the common frontier with the Union. The shore, known as Skeleton Coast, is dotted with 

wrecks of ships. Below: sifting gravel for diamonds at Kolmanskop, a town on the southern 
border near the coast. Some of the richest diamond fields are in this desert region. 


THE GRAIN-STORAGE METHOD of the Ovambos, most numerous of the indigenous groups. 
They use huge, woven baskets which are placed on piles. The staple diet of the people is TWO POLICEMEN start out on camel patrol. 
millet. Ovamboland, in the north, has no villages; each kraal is self-contained. Since 1939 the territorial police have been 
amalgamated with the South African police. 





Tt Territory of South-West Africa... 


Pictuyl something about the land, the people, “ 
the cufand the industries of a region the status of soa aaa 
ernational Court has been asked to clarify. *e - 
(See preceding page) 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS (above) at Windhoek, the territorial capital, is 

the seat of the territorial Legislative Assembly and the Administrator. Below, r.: 

karakul sheep, their fur known as ‘Persian lamb,” are bred extensively in the central 

and southern portions. First imported from Persia under the German administration, 
they now produce more than 2,000,000 pelts annually. 
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PENGUINS flock on Halifax ‘ “a ‘i ’ 
Island, off the coast. The collec- . ~ 49 : 

tion and sale of guano from the 

islands is government-controlled. 





Problems Confronting 


Population Commission 


NE and a half billion people— 

two-thirds of the human race 
—live in the economically under- 
developed regions of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. The resources of 
these regions in their present under- 
developed state cannot provide more 
than a meagre subsistence for the 
bulk of their population—and the 
number to be fed, clothed, and 
housed is increasing from day to day. 
Can the resources of these regions 
be developed so rapidly that they 
suffice not merely to accommodate 
the increasing population at their low 
levels of living, but make it possible 
to raise those levels as well? Or will 
a larger supply of food and other 
necessities only increase the rate of 
population growth, thus spreading 
the existing poverty over an ever 
larger body of humanity? What steps 
can be taken to meet these problems? 
To what extent do technological ad- 
vances provide an answer to them? 
What answers can the social sciences 
give? 

These are not questions which 
have arisen suddenly. They have, 
however, been the subject of new 
and searching analysis in recent 
years, and they will be discussed at 
the fifth session of the United Na- 
tions Population Commission which 
begins at Lake Success on May 22. 
This the Commission will do when 
it considers “studies of inter-relation- 
ships between demographic, econom- 
ic, and social factors’—one of the 
main items on its agenda. 


Secretariat Report 


The Secretariat, in this connection, 
has prepared a report which sum- 
marizes present knowledge as to how 
economic and social advances affect 
population growth, and how, in turn, 
population changes may enter into 
the problems of economic develop- 
ment. 

Arrangements have also _ been 
made for field studies in co-operation 
with the Government of India. Simi- 
lar studies may be made in other 
countries, too, if they request it. In 
addition, the Secretariat is exploring 
the possibilities of developing such 
Studies in the health demonstration 
areas selected by the World Health 
Organization. 
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MEMBERS OF POPULATION 
COMMISSION 


The following representatives 
will attend the fifth session of the 
Population Commission: 

Germano Jardim (Brazil); Dr. 
Franklin Ho (China); Alfred 
Sauvy (France); Jhr. N.L.J. van 
Buttingha Wichers (Netherlands) ; 
Dr. Alberto Arca Parro (Peru); 
Carl Quensel (Sweden); Rafik 
Asha (Syria); T. V. Ryabushkin 
(U.S.S.R.);  V. A.  Rabichko 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.); Dr. David A. 
Glass (United Kingdom) Dr. 
Philip M. Hauser (United States) ; 
and Dr. Dolfe Vogelnik (Yugo- 
slavia). 


These various projects entail ex- 
amination of such topics as: 


Size and rate of population 
growth. 

Population density and structure 
in various parts of a country. 

Social and educational condi- 
tions of the inhabitants. 

Degree of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Land utilization and tenure sys- 
tems. 

Social and occupational compo- 
sition of population groups. 


Information on these problems is 
essential to economic development 
plans, for these must take human re- 
sources into account. It is in this 
connection that the Commission will 
discuss the demographic aspects of 
the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program. 

Yet another item before the Com- 
mission directly concerns the eco- 
nomic well-being of the world, that 
dealing with the possibilities of re- 
search on the demographic aspects 
of employment and unemployment. 


1950 Censuses 


Since population censuses repre- 
sent one of the most important meth- 
ods of gathering basic information, 
and as a number of countries are 
going to hold censuses in 1950, the 
Commission will devote considera- 
ble attention to problems connected 


with the 1950 censuses. Among these 
are the grouping of the population 
by industrial and social status, the 
classification of occupations, and the 
tabulation of data on urban and rural 
populations. 

The Commission will also discuss 
problems relating to the improve- 
ment of migration statistics, as well 
as studies and research in the field 
of migration. 

A further matter on the Commis- 
sion’s agenda concerns possible 


changes in the structure of future 
editions of the United Nations Dem- 
ographic Yearbook. 


Mr. Fawzi's 
Statement 


(Continued from page 421) 


it has grown despite those who work, 
intentionally or unintentionally, for 
the division, not the unity of the 
world. 

Let us recall also some concrete 
achievements to date. In the domain 
of economics, including finance and 
technical assistance, great strides 
have been taken, and others are in 
sight. The same can be said of United 
Nations work in social and humani- 
tarian matters. It can also be said, 
though with some reservations, of 
the task of maintaining international 
peace. In this field—its primary re- 
sponsibility—the United Nations has, 
in my opinion and that of many oth- 
ers, committed errors and stumbled 
into pitfalls. At other times it has 
just plodded on. But in many cases 
it has done better, even a great deal 
better. It is only fair to recall United 
Nations achievements with such ques- 
tions as Syria, Lebanon, Iran, In- 
donesia, and the former Italian col- 
onies. Further, in the still pending 
question of Jammu and Kashmir, it 
has been making headway toward a 
final solution. 

Let us hope and pray that the Unit- 
ed Nations will gain in universality 
and in more appeal to public opinion 
of the world. Let us hope that it will 
grow in strength and prosper. We all 
feel that at the present moment our 
road to a real and stable peace is still 
hampered by obstacles and_ beset 
with dangers. But we all know as well 
that, through redoubled and deter- 
mined efforts, our objective of peace 
can be maintained and can be at- 
tained. 
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Statistical Commission Considers 
Proposals for Standardization 


‘PECIFIC proposals for further 
standardization of national sta- 
tistics to increase their usefulness in 
economic analysis will be examined 
by the Statistical Commission at its 
filth session, which opened on May 
8 at Lake Success. 

Considerable progress has been 
made since the Commission first met 
in January 1947. Because of the 
pressing needs of post-war economic 
reconstruction and_ rehabilitation, 
priority was given to the establish- 
ment Of statistical classifications for 
international use, particularly an in- 
ternational standard industrial classi- 
fication; revision of the Minimum 
List of Commodities for Interna- 
tional Trade Statistics and develop- 
ment of a standard list of items for 
inclusion in the population censuses 
planned for 1950-51. Other activities 
were publication of statistical in- 
formation and technical advice to 
governments. . 

At its current session, the Com- 
mission will review completed work, 
make recommendations, and con- 
sider new work topics. It will con- 
sider proposals for constructing in- 
dices of industrial production, as 
well as for a standard classification 
of Occupational groups drawn up by 
an International Conference of La- 
bor Statisticians of the International 
Labor Organization. 

The Commission also will study 
the work done in preparing defini- 
tions and in the achievement of com- 
parability in transport statistics. It 
will discuss draft standards for the 
form and scope of censuses of in- 
dustrial production for wholesale 
price indexes and for indices of 
quantum and unit value relating to 
international trade and review prog- 
ress reports on studies of national 
income, 


Comparability of Social Statistics 


Of particular interest to students 
ot social problems is the agenda 
item on international comparability 
of social statistics. This deals with 
the statistical information on births, 
deaths and marriages, social security, 
maternal benefits, family budgets, 
employment and unemployment, 
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New Work Topics, Progress Reports and Recom- 


mendations on Fifth Session Agenda 


working conditions, trade unions, 
housing, medical facilities, literacy, 
schools, vocational training, news- 
papers, periodicals, books, libraries, 
theatres, museums, etc. 

The Secretariat has been asked to 
prepare a report on the principal 
classes of existing social statistics 
and on the methods used in compil- 
ing them. Seventeen European coun- 
tries were selected for the study. 

From an examination of ninety- 
odd publications, the Secretariat re- 
port comments that it is clear “that 
definitions and concepts vary con- 
siderably from country to country.” 
“Opportunities exist to improve com- 
parability,” although “comparability 
may not be achieved for a long time 
because of the varying conditions 
prevailing in different countries.” 


Statistical Sampling 


An important recent development 
in statistical science is the use of 
sampling as a method for collecting 
statistics. This is the selection of part, 
or parts, to represent the whole. The 
results so obtained are then “blown 
up” to give a picture of the entire 
population. 

This method has distinct advan- 
tages when used in under-developed 
countries where extensive territory 
to be covered, coupled with a lack 
of funds, trained statisticians and 
transport facilities, present many ob- 
stacles. 

Statistical sampling has been given 
special attention by the Statistical 
Commission. A Sub-Commission on 
Statistical Sampling has been cre- 
ated to study the problems involved 
in the application of sampling to dif- 
ferent regions for different purposes. 
At its current session the Statis- 
tical Commission will have before 
it the third report of its sub-com- 
mission which presents recommenda- 
tions dealing with: standard termin- 
ology; application of sampling meth- 


ods for the measurement of national 
income and the construction of so- 
cial accounts; methods of crop esti- 
mating and forecasting; education 
and training in sampling; sampling 
methods in relation to population 
censuses; sampling methods in tabu- 
lation; sampling in manpower sta- 
tistics; sampling surveys of current 
interest; and methods to determine 
volume of postal traffic. 


Standard List of Commodities 


Another important item before 
the Commission is the approval of 
a definitive standard classification of 
commodities for international trade 
statistics. 

The dislocations to the world econ- 
omy brought about by the Second 
World War, the pressing need for 
recovery, the currency inflation and 
dollar shortage, the plans for the 
economic development of under- 
developed areas, have brought to the 
fore the urgent need of accurate 
statistics of world trade. 

At first glance, it might appear 
that the import and export statistics 
between countries are comparable. 
In many, if not most cases, however, 
this is not so. For example, what 
country “A” calls commodity X in 
its export statistics might be com- 
modity X including commodity Y 
in the statistics of country “B.” 

In 1937 the League of Nations 
prepared a Minimum List of Com- 
modities for International Trade Sta- 
tistics for the purpose of analyzing 
international trade. This list has be- 
come inadequate and the United Na- 
tions Statistical Office has spent two 
years studying a revision. A first re- 
vised draft was presented to the 
Commission in 1949 and was circu- 
lated to governments for comment. 
On the basis of comments received 
a revised draft on standard classifica- 
tion has now been prepared. 
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This lists 593 items, classified into 
sections, divisions, groups and sub- 
groups, each assigned a _ decimal 
number of notation. Thus, Dairy 
Products, Eggs and Honey, for ex- 
ample, is classified as Division 12 of 
the Food Section; Eggs are found 
under Group 125 of this Division. 
Within this Group, sub-groups exist 
for Egg in the Shell, and Eggs not 
in the Shell, Frozen or Dried. 

The Commission will have before 
it alternative proposals relating to 
the manner of classification of the 
commodity items enumerated in the 
Standard List. These proposals have 
been studied by governments and 
are based on their comments. 


The Commission will consider 
which of these alternatives should be 
adopted. It will then approve a 
definitive Standard Classification to 
be recommended through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to Mem- 
ber governments for adoption, with 
effect from the begining of 1951. 


Approved, the Standard List of 
Commodities for International Trade 
Statistics will provide a basis where- 
by national statistics could be re- 
arranged in such a manner as to 
afford comparability in the infor- 
mation on the movement of goods 
from country to country. The classi- 
fication would thus enable both na- 
tional and international agencies 
more adequately to utilize such sta- 
tistics. 

The Standard List would also pro- 
vide governments which have no 
classification with a basis for de- 
velopment. 


Transport Statistics 


Transport statistics is another 
main item on the Commission’s 
agenda. The Secretariat report on 
this subject is the continuation of 
one submitted to the previous ses- 
sions of the Statistical and Transport 
Commissions. It provides definitions 
for the transport statistical series 
classified according to the forms of 
transport (railway, road transport, 
inland waterways transport, interna- 
tional sea-borne shipping, coastwide 
shipping and civil aviation). 

It is intended that the definitions 
as approved by the two Commissions 
be considered as standards in terms 
of which comparability of national 
series can be achieved. 

To help meet the present statistical 
limitations of certain countries, the 
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Statistical Office has been asked to 
send technicians, upon request, to 
advise countries or groups of neigh- 
boring countries in the field of sta- 
tistics; to allocate statistical training 
fellowships within the existing scheme 
authorized by the General Assembly 
and to conduct demonstration proj- 
ects designed to afford field experi- 
ence to Statistical officers. 

The Secretariat reports on imple- 
mentation of these recommendations 
as follows: 


Training Centres 


Four statistical training centres, 
each of three to four months dura- 
tion, were held during the past year 
in Mexico City, Paris, Cairo and 
New Delhi. The course of study at 
each of these centres has included a 
review of basic mathematics and 
statistics, lectures on population and 
agricultural statistics, lectures on 
population and agricultural census 
methods, definitions and tabulations, 
actual field practice or observation 
of census methods, lectures on cen- 
sus organization and administration, 
and other special subjects such as 
sampling. 

The members of the staff at each 
training centre were supplied by the 
host government, from the staff of 
the United Nations, or the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, or were 
recognized experts recruited by the 
United Nations from national statis- 
tical agencies for short-time assign- 
ments. 

The training centres held were the 
following: For Latin America on Sta- 
tistics and Census, held in Mexico 
City, September - December 1948, 
with sixty trainees from sixteen coun- 
tries; for Europe on Applied Agri- 
cultural and Demographic Statistics, 
held in Paris, September-December 
1949, with forty trainees from 10 
countries; for the Near East, held in 
Cairo, on Censuses and Statistics, 
October-December 1949, with twenty- 
nine trainees from 5 countries; and 
for South East Asia and Oceania, 
held in New Delhi, on Censuses and 
Statistics, November 1949-February 
1950, with fifty-two trainees from 9 
countries. 


Fellowships 


Five fellowships for the study of 
statistics have been granted during 
the past year under the United Na- 
tions program of fellowships in the 


field of economic development. Fel- 
lowships have also been granted to 
technicians from Iran, Pakistan, Syria 
and Thailand for study in one or 
more of the following countries: Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands and 
the United States. 


Consulting Program 


Upon a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council, which called 
upon the Statistical Office to provide 
governments, upon their request, with 
technical assistance in the field of 
statistics, as well as under the tech- 
nical assistance program for economic 
development, statistical consulting 
services have been provided to a 
number of countries. 

Advice on population census prob- 
lems was the principal activity in 
1949 because of the forthcoming na- 
tional censuses of 1950 and 1951 
planned by 45 countries in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Advice was 
given to Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Iran, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay. A statistical expert was 
sent to Burma to assist in organizing 
economic statistics. 

Plans for 1950 include the con- 
tinuance of the organizational work 
in Burma, and similar work in Thai- 
land and Pakistan. Further attention 
will also be given to final plans for 
population censuses especially in 
Ecuador, Paraguay and Bolivia. Ar- 
rangements have been completed for 
a national income expert to spend 
two months in Brazil. 

A number of other requests have 
been received from countries in the 
Middle East, Latin America and the 
Far East. Present plans call for one 
expert statistical consultant, attached 
to the Statistical Office, to be gen- 
erally available in each of the above 
areas. 

The subjects covered by the con- 
sulting program, include: 

(a) Organization and operation of 
centralized and decentralized Statis- 
tical services. 

(b) Statistical operations (collec- 
tion, compilation and presentation) 
e.g., (i) census methods including 
industry, population, etc., (ii) meth- 
ods for compiling birth, death, mar- 
riage and other registration statis- 
tics, (ili) estimates of national in- 
come and capital formation; (iv) ex- 
ternal trade, production, transport 
and price statistics. 

(c) Statistical methodology, in- 
cluding sampling. 
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World Experts Studying Barriers } 


To the ree KF low of Information 


es 


ARRIERS to the free flow of in- 

formation throughout the world 
will be discussed at the fourth session 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press, 
which opens at Montevideo on May 
15. These obstacles include such 
basic problems as censorship, news- 
print shortages, monopolistic prac- 
tices, control of the press and dis- 
tortion in news reporting. 

The Sub-Commission is holding its 
fourth session at Montevideo at the 
invitation of the Government of 
Uruguay. Its members are twelve 
international experts who serve in 
their personal capacities and not as 
official representatives. They are 
elected by the Human Rights Com- 
mission for a term of three years 
(see box on page 441) subject to the 
consent of their governments. 


Sub-Commission’s Task 


The general task of the Sub-Com- 
mission is “to consider issues and 
problems involved in the dissemina- 
tion of information by newspapers, 
news periodicals, radio broadcasts 
and newsreels.” The Sub-Commission 
may receive communications from 
any legally constituted national or 
international press, information or 
broadcasting enterprise to assist it in 
the formulation of general principles 
and proposals. 

On the agenda of the Montevideo 
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“Freedom of Information” 
has been the subject of de- 
bate in the United Nations 
since its earliest days. The 
efforts to define acceptable 
provisions on this funda- 
mental freedom may reach 
anew stage during the fourth 
session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the Press, which 
commences at Montevideo 
on May 15. 


meeting are four main substantive 
items: 
The adequacy of the news avail- 
able to the peoples of the world 
and the obstacles to the free flow 
of information to them. 


Classification and analysis of ex- 
isting agreements in the field of 
freedom of information. 


Study of constitutional provisions, 
national legislation and adminis- 
trative practices affecting the free 
dissemination of news. 


Promotion of the dissemination of 
true information to counteract 
nazi, fascist and other propaganda 
of aggression, or of racial, na- 
tional, religious and other forms 
of discrimination. 


Working Papers 

At its third session last June the 
Sub-Commission requested the Sec- 
retary-General to produce in the 


light of its discussions adequate docu- 
mentation on its work program and 
priorities. Accordingly, various work- 
ing papers will be before the Sub- 
Commission when it commences 
work. These include a comprehensive 
memorandum listing restrictive prac- 
tices and other obstacles which inter- 
fere with the free and adequate flow 
of information. 


Entry Restrictions 


Although several countries have 
relaxed their visa and entry regula- 
tions since the end of World War II, 
the memorandum first of all notes 
that visa restrictions are still a com- 
mon source of frustration and delay 
to correspondents. The issue at pres- 
ent appears to lie between what has 
been described by the head of an 
international news agency as the 
newspaperman’s right to “roam the 
world at will, writing freely of what 
he sees and feels,” and the right pro- 
claimed by many countries to deny 
entry to correspondents whom they 
consider prejudiced or, for various 
reasons, likely to be “a danger to 
national security.” 

For instance, a correspondent may 
be denied a visa not on personal 
grounds but because he represents a 
newspaper or agency which is con- 
sidered unfriendly. A “black list” of 
such correspondents or agencies may 
be kept by the authorities and all 
applications for visas checked against 
it. In addition to outright rejections 
and delays in granting visa applica- 
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tions, the correspondent may be hin- 
dered by complex procedures, re- 
quiring the posting of a bond, several 
photographs, visa fees and exhaus- 
tive questionnaires. 

Once a correspondent has gained 
access to a country he may be faced 
with restrictions on his movements. 
He may be restricted to the capital 
city, or warned that he is excluded 
from certain areas designated as “na- 
tional security zones.” Correspond- 
ents of certain nationalities may find 
their movement and accommodation 
restricted. 

Another common obstacle faced 
by correspondents is in access to 
news sources. In this connection the 
memorandum points out that various 
practices are common, including the 
refusal to grant interviews with offi- 
cials, the withholding of invitations 
to press conferences, pressure on pri- 
vate citizens not to co-operate with 
foreign newsmen, or discrimination 
in treatment between foreign and 
domestic correspondents. 


Official Statements 


Closely linked with the question 
of access to news is the problem of 
the extent to which refusal of such 
access compels a correspondent to 
rely on prepared statements, official 
“handouts,” or the government- 
censored local press. Official state- 
ments may, of course, be helpful— 
but only if supplemented by free en- 
quiry on the part of a correspondent, 
or by an informative press confer- 
ence. 

Correspondents from different 
countries may seek elaboration of 
various aspects of a question by the 
official spokesman. In conjunction 
with releases and statements, a gov- 
ernment official may utilize the de- 
vice known as “censorship of confi- 
dences.” He may take a journalist 
fully into his confidence, giving him 
complete details of a story, only to 
insist “this is for your own informa- 
tion only.” Transparent propaganda 
and the circulation of false and mis- 
leading reports is one outcome of 
such practices. The memorandum 
recalls, in this respect, that an inter- 
esting effect of the efficiency of Dr. 
Goebbels has been that trained news- 
papermen now quickly detect obvious 
propaganda in official releases and 
are alert for the disguises. 

Directives to correspondents from 
their headquarters may also be fac- 
tors governing the free flow of infor- 
mation. For example, a correspond- 
ent may receive explicit instructions 
from his office not to mention certain 
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persons, to “play up” or “play down” 
certain policies of the government of 
the host country, or certain aspects 
of stories. Thus yet another barrier 
is interposed between the true facts 
and the reader. Further, a govern- 
ment might use such malpractices as 
an excuse for imposing straight-out 
censorship, thus penalizing other 
journalists. 


Censorship Practices 


Reviewing censorship practices at 
the “sending end” of telecommuni- 
cations, the memorandum states that 
experienced correspondents are fa- 
miliar with the difficulties encoun- 
tered when working under “blind” 
censorship, which does not permit 
them to know before a message is 
transmitted what changes have been 
made by the censor. This practice is, 
however, often preferred to such 
methods as delaying messages until 
they are “dated” or even deliberately 
losing them. Then there are clandes- 
tine forms of censorship. Clerks re- 
ceiving dispatches may have instruc- 
tions to submit them to higher gov- 
ernment officials before transmission; 
the length of messages may be lim- 
ited on the pretext of emergency 
conditions; or, there may be insist- 
ence on the translation of messages 
into the language of the country, 
ostensibly because the censor under- 
stands only that language. Still an- 
other method is to limit the hours of 
transmission and of submission for 
censorship. 

In wartime or other national emer- 


gency a government may, of course, 
impose a rigid system of direct do- 
mestic censorship, including the plac- 
ing of censors in newspaper and 
broadcasting offices. The memoran- 
dum, however, is more concerned 
with non-emergency censorship or 
restrictions. 

It recalls that Mussolini, himself 
a journalist, was quick to impose 
strict controls over the Italian press. 
Under a decree issued in July 1924, 
an Italian newspaper could be sup- 
pressed if it “incites crime or class 
hatred, or disobedience of the laws 
of established order, or upsets the 
discipline of those engaged in public 
service, or favors the interests of 
foreign states or groups as opposed 
to Italian interests... .” This decree 
was embodied in a subsequent law 
under which prefects had wide 
powers to confiscate a newspaper or 
periodical. A printing establishment 
could work only when licensed by 
the police, and the equipment of a 
newspaper or a special deposit served 
as security against offences. 


Other Instruments 


The memorandum also notes that 
instruments other than the law played 
their part in the Italian press under 
fascism. Acts of physical violence 
occurred, and newspapermen, all 
organized into a fascist union, were 
brought into line through the gov- 
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ernment control of jobs. The survey 
quotes examples of directives and 
warnings issued to the press under 
such authoritarian regimes as that of 
Mussolini. 

To the more easily identifiable in- 
fluences must be added pressures 
from religious, political or other 
groups, social taboos, and various 
types of so-called “self-censorship.” 
Such influences may result in a news- 
paper refusing to give space in its 
columns to the activities of certain 
political parties, or persons. Further, 
objectivity is frequently affected by 
the “character” of a newspaper or 
other information enterprise. While 
such “character” may often consti- 
tute the chief appeal of a newspaper 
to its readers, it may sometimes re- 
sult in the shaping or moulding of 
news and comment to processes of 
selection, and accordingly to a loss 
of objectivity. It may include timidity 
in the face of representations by in- 
terests or groups, or a reluctance to 
deal with certain issues. The public 
is generally unaware of the multi- 
plicity of these and other influences, 
which can exert an effect comparable 
to that of direct censorship. 


Distortion and “Coloring” 


Turning from the “sending” to the 
“receiving” end of news dispatches, 
the memorandum outlines the proc- 
esses in which essential facts are 
often suppressed by distortion, wrong 
emphasis, and “coloring” of stories 
by newspapers and news agencies. 
Re-writing, the suppression of essen- 
tial parts of a story, or the use of 
misleading or exaggerated headlines 
may all play their part in preventing 
the reader from ascertaining the true 
facts as originally reported by a cor- 
respondent. Journalists have often 
complained that this kind of treat- 
ment not only detracts from the ob- 
jectivity of stories, but also preju- 
dices their professional reputations. 

The common reply to such com- 
plaints is that lack of local “news- 
worthiness,” space shortages, or the 
pressure of meeting deadlines neces- 
sitated alterations or condensation. 
Such explanations may, or may not 
be valid. 


Advertising Pressure 


Pressure from advertisers is still 
another problem dealt with by the 
memorandum. 

In this connection it recalls the 
findings of the Royal Commission on 
the Press, set up in Britain in 1947 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SUB-COMMISSION 


The present members of the 
Sub-Commission, who were elected 
in 1949 for a three-year term, ex- 
piring on December 31, 1952, are 
Karim Azkoul (Lebanon); Mah- 
moud Azmi (Egypt); Carroll 
Binder (United States); P. H. 
Chang (China); Steven Dedijer 
(Yugoslavia); Roberto Fontaina 


(Uruguay); Devadas Gandhi (In- 
dia); Andre Geraud (France); 
Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines) ; 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo (Chile); 
Francis Williams (United King- 


dom); and Vasily M. Zonov 
(U.S.S.R.). The fourth session 
will elect a new chairman to suc- 
ceed the Philippines’ member who 
was chairman for the third ses- 
sion. 


“to enquire into the control, man- 
agement, and ownership of the news- 
paper and periodical press and the 
news agencies.” After examining nu- 
merous witnesses concerning the in- 
fluence of advertisers on the British 
Press, the Commission stated in its 
report: “We have some evidence that 
individual advertisers occasionally 
seek to influence the policy of a 
newspaper or to obtain the omission 
or insertion of particular news items. 
Any attempt by an advertiser to ex- 
ploit his position in this way is to be 
condemned, and we are glad to re- 
cord that such attempts appear to be 
infrequent and unsuccessful.” 


“Some Responsibility” 


This Commission, however, also 
observed: “We do not think that the 
performance of the press is adversely 
affected by the direct influence of 
advertisers . . . indirectly, however, 
advertising—the fact that newspaper 
space is sold to people who want to 
address the largest possible public— 
has some responsibility because . . 
the desire to attract the maximum 
amount of advertising revenue stim- 
ulates the competition for higher cir- 
culations and the debasement of 
quality associated with it.” 

The memorandum then notes the 
allegations made in some countries 
that the press sometimes voluntarily 
censors news stories which may be 





prejudicial to the interests of a large 
group of advertisers. 

Drawing attention to restrictions 
on imports of foreign newspapers 
and periodicals—another obstacle to 
be considered—the memorandum 
cites the recommendations made by 
a European conference on the trans- 
port of newspapers and periodicals, 
convened by the League of Nations 
in 1929. This conference made rec- 
ommendations concerning a uniform 
procedure for handling newspapers, 
rates to be charged for their trans- 
port, customs and police formalities, 
the abolition of taxes and other re- 
strictions, the dropping of packets of 
newspapers from aircraft, and the 
use of a single transport document 
for combined railway and air navi- 
gation transport. The League then 
expressed the hope that the recom- 
mendations would be put into effect 
by governments, and the Sub-Com- 
mission is asked to consider the posi- 
tion relating to such matters at the 
present time. 


Corrective Action 


In its conclusions, the survey ob- 
serves that corrective action on the 
various restrictions to the flow of 
information may be initiated by the 
United Nations in several ways. In 
accordance with its terms of refer- 
ence, the Sub-Commission may make 
reports and recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council on the 
operation of any inter-governmental 
agreements in the field of freedom 
of information, or for improvements 
in this field. 

It is recalled furthermore, that the 
General Assembly at its third session 
approved the text of a Convention 
on the International Transmission of 
News and the Right of Correction, 
Articles I to VII of which deal with 
the entry and travel of correspond- 
ents, access to news, and censorship 
procedures. This Convention was not 
opened for signature at the Assem- 
bly’s fourth session. It is also pointed 
out that the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information, as proposed 
by the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information in 1948, 
contains articles aimed at curbing 
restraints on the free flow of infor- 
mation, and for promoting high 
standards of professional conduct on 
the national plane. 


Wide Field 


Various other relevant studies and 
working papers, giving a compre- 
hensive background to present-day 
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problems on information and its re- 
lated fields, will be considered by the 
Sub-Commission at its fourth session. 
These cover a wide field. 

Three memoranda have been pre- 
pared concerning international agree- 
ments. The first contains a classifica- 
tion of various provisions in a num- 
ber of existing inter-governmental 
agreements which touch on freedom 
of information. The primary purpose 
of most agreements which include 
such provisions is to regulate politi- 
cal, cultural or commercial relations 
between states and their provisions 
in the field of freedom of informa- 
tion are related to these broader ob- 
jectives. Information problems in 
most cases are only of subsidiary in- 
terest in existing agreements, but a 
few concerning broadcasting affect 
information problems in important 
respects. 


Convention on Broadcasting 


The International Convention Con- 
cerning the Use of Broadcasting in 
the Cause of Peace, adopted at 
Geneva in 1936, deals with a funda- 
mental problem. It is the object of a 
separate study. Still another docu- 
ment is devoted to the existing sys- 
tem of international agreements con- 
cerning telecommunications, which 


provide the basic conditions for the 
international interchange and circu- 
lation of information by broadcast- 
ing. It is also through the operation 
of such agreements that international 
press information and messages to 
and from various information media 
reach their destinations. The memo- 
randum contains an analysis of the 
structure and purposes of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Conven- 
tion, adopted at Atlantic City in 
1947, and an account of provisions 
concerning freedom of information 
in that convention, as well as in 
other more important multilateral 
agreements On telecommunications. 

The Department of Social Affairs 
has prepared a printed volume of 
official material concerning freedom 
of information, which will be pre- 
sented to the Sub-Commission. This 
compilation includes information 
from 33 governments on such ques- 
tions as: the principles of freedom of 
information, measures to facilitate 
the gathering of information, and the 
free publication and reception of in- 
formation. Information concerning a 
number of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories is also included in the vol- 
ume. The Sub-Commission in addi- 
tion will consider a mass of informa- 
tion submitted by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Bank Grants $18,500,000 Loan 


For Indian Industrial Project 


On April 19 the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment granted a loan of $18,- 
500,000 to India for the further de- 
velopment of the Damodar River 
Valley, an important industrial area. 

The loan will be used to finance 
part of the $53,000,000 cost of the 
Bokaro-Konar project, which in- 
cludes the largest steam electric 
plant in India, with an output of 
150,000 kilowatts. This is the first 
stage of India’s unified Damodar 
Valley development scheme, by which 
the thermal plant will ensure maxi- 
mum power production and the Ko- 
nar reservoir will contribute to flood 
control, irrigation of the lower val- 
ley, water supply, and power produc- 
tion. 

The loan, for a term of 20 years, 
carries a three per cent interest rate, 
plus commission at the rate of one 
per cent which, in accordance with 
the Bank’s Articles of Agreement, is 
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allocated to its special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments will start on 
April 15, 1955. The balance of cost, 
about $34,500,000, is being financed 
out of India’s own resources. This is 
the third Bank loan made to India 
within a year. 

On April 21 the Bank announced 
that the Netherlands’ Herstelbank 


Organization concerning its activities 
during 1949 regarding technical fa- 
cilities of the press, radio and films, 
newsprint shortage and co-operation 
with professional organizations and 
information specialists. UNESCO 
will also present four special studies 
to the Sub-Commission: a study con- 
cerning world communications; a 
survey of the production, distribu- 
tion and contents of newsreels; a 
manual on trade practices concern- 
ing the international circulation of 
educational, scientific and cultural 
materials; and a study concerning 
legislation in press, radio, films and 
television. 


Previous Sessions 


The three previous sessions of the 
Sub-Commission were held at Lake 
Success. The first session (May-June 
1947) did preparatory work for the 
United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information which was held 
in Geneva in the spring of 1948. The 
second session (January-February 
1948) was devoted mainly to draft- 
ing articles covering freedom of in- 
formation for inclusion in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The third session (May-June 1949) 
adopted a program of work and pri- 
orities for a three-year period. 


had cancelled $6,200,000 of a $15,- 
000,000 loan granted in July 1949. 
The loan was made to finance imports 
of equipment for rehabilitating and 
modernizing 24 manufacturing com- 
panies. Purchases were to be made 
in the United States, Switzerland, 
Western Germany, and Belgium. 


Bank Vice-President R. L. Garner and Mrs. 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Indian Ambassador to 

the United States, after signing the loan 
agreement on April 18. 





HE primary task of the United 

Nations Relief and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East is to transfer refugees from re- 
lief to work projects, Howard Ken- 
nedy, Director of the new Agency, 
emphasized at Geneva on April 19. 

Mr. Kennedy spoke at a press con- 
ference after the first meeting of the 
four-member Advisory Commission 
which is to assist him. The represen- 
tatives of France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and the United States are 
members of this Commission, set up 
in accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of last December. 

Mr. Kennedy recalled that relief 
measures in the Middle East previ- 
ously had been carried out by the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees. This organization has been 
providing food for about 900,000 
persons, a certain percentage being 
local inhabitants who, in many cases, 
had been left destitute by dislocation 
of the economy of the area due to 
the influx of Palestinian refugees. Of 
the total, only 25 per cent of the em- 
ployable age group were now in suffi- 
ciently good health to be employed 
on works projects. 

The aim of the agency, Mr. Ken- 
nedy recalled, was to improve the 
lot of the refugees and provide for 
them while they are unable to benefit 
from the resources of their home- 
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land. It was planned to start projects 
contributing to the development of 
national resources in the area, such 
as land terracing, road building, irri- 
gation and the conservation of water. 

Asked if the rate at which works 
projects could be put in hand would 
be affected by the delay of govern- 
ments in making contributions, Mr. 
Kennedy admitted this was likely. 
No government, he said, had yet con- 
tributed any significant sum and the 
Agency’s activities would for a time 
be financed by loans from the United 
Nations Working Capital Fund, and 
a loan of one million pounds from 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. The need for governmental 
contributions would become urgent 
soon. The fact that these had not 
yet been received was, however, not 
so much due to the reluctance of 
Member states to contribute, as to 
the inevitable delays arising from 
legislative procedures. 


Launching of Projects 


The question of when the projects 
would actually begin was a matter 
for consultation with the govern- 
ments concerned. If their co-opera- 
tion could be secured, many schemes 
which did not require much equip- 
ment could be launched almost im- 
mediately. The more elaborate 
schemes would naturally need pre- 
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liminary surveys and the importation 
of special machinery. 

Questioned about the time limit of 
the projects, Mr. Kennedy disclosed 
that budgetary requirements for the 
initial program had been estimated up 
to June 30, 1951. The duration of 
the projects would naturally depend 
on their starting date and on the as- 
sistance of governments in the area. 


Future Policy 


The Director said it was impossible 
to say whether the Agency envisaged 
the permanent resettlement of refu- 
gees in the areas in which they were 
now located. The Advisory Commis- 
sion (see box on page 444) was now 
engaged in exploratory talks, but he 
could not make predictions regarding 
the Agency’s future policy before he 
had spent some time on the spot. 

Asked whether countries benefit- 
ing from the various projects would 
be contributing to their cost, Mr. 
Kennedy said that in 1949, Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria had con- 
tributed more than $6,000,000 for 
financing supplies and services, and 
it was expected these states would 
continue to carry their full share. 
It was certainly not intended to sup- 
ply any refugee labor, or to execute 
public works free of charge. 

As to the extent to which countries 
would contribute towards the works 
projects carried out within their fron- 
tiers, Mr. Kennedy said this matter 
would be negotiated. Separate agree- 
ments would be necessary for each 
project, because of their great va- 
riety. Some projects might benefit in- 
dividuals, who would then be ex- 
pected to contribute towards their 
cost. 
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ADVISORY COMMISSION 
MEMBERS 


The members of the four-na- 
tion Advisory Commission are: 
Sir Henry Knight (United King- 
dom); John D. Blandford Jr. 
(United States); Jacques Tarbe 
de Saint Hardouin (France); and 
General Refet Bele (Turkey). 

Sir Henry Knight was formerly 
advisor to the Secretary of State 
for India in the British Govern- 
ment, and Acting Governor of 
Burma. Mr. Blandford, former 
Administrator of the United 
States National Housing Agency, 
was also formerly General Man- 
ager of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. General Bele, a deputy 
in the Turkish National Assembly, 
has served as Minister of Internal 
Affairs, Minister of Defence, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
stabulary Forces. Mr. Tarbe de 
Saint Hardouin was a member of 
the Committee of Five which 
worked with United States author- 
ities in planning the Allied landing 
in North Africa in 1942, and later 
was political adviser to the French 
Commander-in-Chief in Germany. 

Under the terms of the General 
Assembly’s resolution, the mem- 
bers of the Commission are “to 
advise and assist the Director of 
the Relief and Works Agency in 
the execution of the program.” 


Answering further questions re- 
garding the financing of the opera- 
tions, Mr. Kennedy said that at the 
moment the Agency was taking over 
the assets and liabilities of the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief for Palestine Refu- 
gees. It would be able to provide re- 
lief for a few weeks ahead, and he 
was confident that further resources 
would be forthcoming. (By the terms 
of the General Assembly’s resolution 
of December 8, 1949, the cost of 
the relief and works program in the 
Near East is estimated at $54,900,- 
000, to be spent over a period of 
eighteen months ending on June 30, 


1951.) 
During a short stay in Geneva, Mr. 
Kennedy and the members of the 
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Advisory Commission also held 
meetings with the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission, with rep- 
resentatives of the specialized agen- 
cies and with other bodies participat- 
ing in Palestinian relief measures. 
From Geneva, Mr. Kennedy and the 
Advisory Commission proceeded to 
Beirut which will be the headquar- 
ters of the new Agency. Early in 
May, Mr. Kennedy was expected to 
tour the refugee camps and hold con- 
sultations with the interested govern- 
ments. 


BEIRUT, capital of Lebanon, will be the 
headquarters of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. Built on a promontory, 
with the Lebanon mountains towering behind, 
this historic city is the chief seaport of the 
Levant. It is also the terminus of the desert 
highway to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. 


New Information Centre 


Opening in Teheran 


A new United Nations Informa- 
tion Centre will open late in May in 
Teheran to provide information 
about the United Nations in Afghan- 
istan and Iran. This sixteenth over- 
seas office of the Department of 
Public Information will be directed 
by Abdollah Faryar. 

Mr. Faryar, formerly a writer, 
broadcaster, editor, and teacher, has 
worked in various media both in 
Iran, his homeland, and in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The other United Nations Infor- 
mation Centres are in Buenos Aires, 
Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, Lon- 
don, Mexico, Moscow, New Delhi, 
Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shang- 
hai, Sydney, Warsaw, and Washing- 
ton. 


















Conference Aims 
To Ease Migrant 
Worker Problem 


There are manpower sur- 
pluses in Europe, but short- 
ages elsewhere. To help 
right this situation, an ILO- 
sponsored conference met 
in Geneva on April 25 with 
a view to easing barriers to 
migration of workers. 


CTION on an international level 

to make easier the migration of 
workers from over-populated Euro- 
pean countries to under-developed 
areas with manpower shortages was 
the purpose of an _ ILO-sponsored 
conference which convened in Ge- 
neva On April 25. The preliminary 
Conference on Migration was attend- 
ed by official representatives from 30 
countries, the United Nations, and 
six of the specialized agencies, and 
by observers from the German Fed- 
eral Republic, the Office for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, and 
the Council for Europe. 

For two weeks the representatives 
worked on a practical approach for 
the problem of barriers to migrant 
workers, and the part such migration 
played in economic development. 


Importance of Problem 


The problem’s importance was 
emphasized by ILo Director-General 
David A. Morse who, in his opening 
address, said: “Migration is a ques- 
tion of vital urgency from the stand- 
point of world economic and social 
development. The waste of human 
resources and the waste of natural 
resources through the lack of needed 
manpower can no longer be tol- 
erated... ... 

“The keynote of the conference is 
co-ordinated planning based on the 
best individual and combined experi- 
ence of the countries and organiza- 
tions we represent.” 

During discussion of the first 
item on a four-point agenda — ex- 
change of views on the present posi- 
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DISPLACED PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS who have been selected by a Norwegian 
mission for emigration to Norway wave goodbye as they leave Germany for their new home. 


tion on such migration—several rep- 
resentatives presented the manpower 
needs and capacities of their govern- 
ments. Australia outlined a plan to 
accept 2,000,000 immigrants during 
the next ten years. According to 
Argentina, 300,000 persons had al- 
ready immigrated there, and more 
would be welcome. The United King- 
dom announced that it would receive 
between 30,000 and 40,000 immi- 
grants in 1950, and that since the 
war the 500,000 emigrants who had 
left the United Kingdom had been 
almost replaced. Statements concern- 
ing reception of immigrants were 
also made by Mexico, France, and 
Belgium. 

The Italian representative, on the 
other hand, described the seriousness 
of the migration problem for Italy, 
where 1,700,000 were unemployed 
and many more were only partially 
employed. 

Other points discussed included 
methods for equating the number 
and qualifications of workers avail- 
able for emigration with those re- 
quired by immigration countries. 
Methods for organizing migration, 
once requirements had been agreed 
upon, were another point. 

Exchanging views on the problem 
of migration itself, the Conference 
gave half its time to a discussion of 
promoting economic development, 
taking into account needs for for- 


eign manpower. The role of the 
Bank in technical assistance was 
dwelt upon by several representa- 
tives, in relation to the financial 
basis needed for economic-develop- 
ment plans. 


| COURT NOTIFIED | 


On May 1, Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral Byron Price notified the Inter- 
national Court that Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania had not notified 
the Secretary-General of their ap- 
pointment of members of treaty com- 
missions. In the opinion of the Court, 
delivered on March 30, the three 
countries were obligated to carry out 
provisions of their peace treaties con- 
cerning the settlement of disputes, 
including the appointment of repre- 
sentatives (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, No. 8.) 

According to the Assembly resolu- 
tion, if the appoints were not 
made within 30 days [by April 30], 
the Court would consider two addi- 
tional questions: was the Secretary- 
General authorized to appoint the 
third member of such a commission, 
and could such a commission make 
a definite and binding decision? 

The Court will, therefore, reopen 
proceedings in the peace treaty case 
at some future date. 





Agencies Receive 
Withdrawal Notices 


opr per on April 21 
announced its withdrawal from 
the World Health Organization, thus 
bringing to seven the number of 
states which, in the past year, have 
withdrawn from that specialized 
agency. 

In a letter to Director-General 
Brock Chisholm, Viliam Soroky, 
Czechoslovakian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said that his Government did 
not believe WHO had fulfilled the 
aims and principles of its Constitu- 
tion. The letter added that the organ- 
ization is “subject to political influ- 
ences which lead to discrimination 
against member states, among them 
Czechoslovakia.” 

WHO made public Mr. Soroky’s 
letter. Later the agency issued a list of 
the services supplied to Czechoslo- 
vakia since 1947, These included aid 
in campaigns against tuberculosis 
and venereal disease, help in the re- 
habilitation of a formerly UNRRA- 
operated penicillin plant, and assis- 
tance in establishment of a new 
State Medical Library and a training 
centre for anaesthetists. 


Other Services 


Sixty-two Czechoslovakian nation- 
als have received WHO fellowships 
for study abroad and $37,000 had 
been set aside for such fellowships 
in 1950, the specialized agency said. 
The organization had planned dem- 
onstrations of new techniques for 
treating congenital heart diseases, 
and had agreed to provide a staff as 
well as complete equipment which 
was ready for shipment at the time 
of Mr. Soroky’s communication. 

Other recent withdrawals from 
WHO include that of Romania 
which on February 21 announced 
that “WHO activity does not cor- 
respond to the needs of the nations” 
—and of Albania—which on March 
6 charged that WHO's attitude to- 
ward Albania was “discriminatory.” 

The three communications,  to- 
gether with the previously-announced 
withdrawals of the U.S.S.R., Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and Bulgaria, are being considered 
by the World Health Assembly which 
convened in Geneva on May 8. AI- 
though WHO's Constitution does not 
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provide for resignations, the WHO 
Assembly may suspend a member 
from voting privileges and services 
in case of failure to meet financial 
obligations or “in other exceptional 
circumstances.” 


Polish Withdrawals 


The decision of Poland to with- 
draw from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization was announced in 
Washington on April 25 by Josef 
Winiewicz, Polish Ambassador to the 
United States—the third Polish resig- 
nation from a United Nations spe- 
cialized agency within six weeks. 

On March 13, Mr. Winiewicz no- 
tified the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund 
that Poland could no longer co- 
operate with these organizations be- 
cause they were unduly influenced 
by the policies of the United States. 
Poland had been refused a Bank loan 
because, he stated, its Government 
had “rejected the proposition of ac- 
ceding to the so-called Marshall 
Plan.” The heads of both agencies 
had replied at that time that they 
did not accept the Polish charges. 

In his letter to Director-General 
Norris E. Dodd, of Fao, the Am- 
bassador wrote that the organization 
had not aided in raising nutrition 
levels and living standards for its 
Member countries, as Poland had ex- 
pected. Nor had Poland received aid 
in rehabilitating its agriculture and 
relieving its post-war food emer- 
gency. 

“At the very beginning of the 
existence of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization,” Mr. Winiewicz 
charged, “the Government of the 
United States has frustrated the ef- 
forts to create the World Food 
Board. .. . The past activities of the 
organization have shown that it could 
not withstand the pressure of the 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, which opposes all initiative 
endeavoring to make the Food and 
Agriculture Organization a true in- 
strument of international co-opera- 
tion in the realm of food and agri- 
culture and strives to use its position 
in the world food market for its own 
imperialistic ends.” 


The letter added that Poland had 
given favorable consideration to the 
recommendations of the FAO mis- 
sion in 1947. However, the Govern- 
ment was “considerably disappoint- 
ed” that FAO could not successfuily 
influence the Bank and the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council 
[now the International Emergency 
Food Committee of FAO] upon which 
the implementation of many of these 
recommendations depended. 

Sir Herbert Broadley, Acting Di- 
rector-General of FAO, replied the 
next day. 

“Even if FAO has not been able 
to render all the assistance we should 
have desired to the rehabilitation of 
Polish agriculture,’ Sir Herbert 
wrote, “I think you will agree that 
the help we have provided is by no 
means insignificant.” He then re- 
ferred to the mission sent to Poland 
in 1947, and to the technicians sent 
at the request of the Polish Govern- 
ment in 1947, 1948, and 1949. Many 
of these technicians had been sent 
by the United States as well as by 
other member countries. 

“A number of technical meetings 
vere held in Europe to which the 
Polish Government sent representa- 
tives. . . . A considerable quantity 
ot seed for experimental purposes 
was assembled and shipped to War- 
saw. A large quantity of technical 
material on various agricultural sub- 
jects has been sent to Poland during 
the past several years. Nutrition ex- 
perts from the FAO staff have visited 
Poland, and Polish nutrition workers 
visiting the United States have con- 
sulted with FAO regarding their prob- 
lems.” 

FAO had assisted Poland in many 
matters concerning forestry and tim- 
ber, and Poland had been one of five 
countries for which the joint FAO- 
ECE Timeber Committee had pro- 
posed a Bank loan for timber equip- 
ment. The agency had hoped that 
Mr. Dodd’s visit to Warsaw in July 
1949 would result in specific Polish 
requests for technicians, advice, and 
help. No such requests had been 
made, and Poland had not been rep- 
resented at the 1949 Fao Confer- 
ence, where many important deci- 
sions had been made. 

The Polish decision to resign 
would be laid before the FAO Coun- 
cil [which met on May 8 in Rome] 
but, Sir Herbert concluded, he hoped 
that “existing friendly relations would 
continue, and that future opportu- 
nities will arise when Poland and FAO 
would be able to collaborate. 
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Commission to Consider Far Eastern 
Trade and Industry Problems 


Problems of finance and investment, of trade promotion, and of industrial 
development facing countries in Asia and the Far East—these are among the 
major subjects before the sixth session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for this region. It will also consider the future work program 


ROBLEMS of promoting trade 
and industry will be the most 

important item on the agenda of the 
sixth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, 
which opens at Bangkok on May 16. 

On this matter the Commission 
will have before it the report of its 
Committee on Industry and Trade 
which deals with the problems of 
finance and investment, trade pro- 
motion, and industrial development 
in countries of the ECAFE region. 

In connection with finance and in- 
vestment, the Committee discussed 
such subjects as: 

(a) The Dollar Shortage, on which 
the Secretariat prepared a working 
paper suggesting that the shortage be 
met by: 

channelling dollar expenditure so 
as to make a maximum contribution 
to economic development; 

eliminating political and economic 
barriers to non-dollar trade; 

promoting trade with Japan as a 
market for products of the ECAFE 
region, and as a source of capital 
goods; 

increasing trade between Europe 
and the ECAFE region; 

improving production and market- 
ing practices in both agriculture and 
industry; 

increasing exports to “hard cur- 
rency” areas, (including invisible ex- 
ports such as tourism.) 

using grants and loans from Eu- 
rope as well as from the dollar area. 

(b) Loan Requirements of the 
International Bank: The Bank sub- 
mitted a statement on policies and 
procedures to be followed in apply- 
ing for loans. 

(c) Foreign Investment Laws and 
Regulations, on which the Secre- 
tariat prepared a_ study. Stressing 
the importance of encouraging for- 
eign investment, the study lists as 
ways of providing a suitable “cli- 
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of the ECAFE Secretariat. 


mate” for such investment: compen- 
sation in the event of industries be- 
ing nationalized; priorities for re- 
mitting earnings to the foreign in- 
vestor from countries with foreign 
exchange controls; taxation systems 
which do not reduce investment in- 
centives. 

The Committee also had before 
it the findings of the International 
Monetary Fund on the desirability of 
a multilateral clearing system in the 
ECAFE region. In addition, the 
Secretariat has submitted a report on 
trade and financial agreements, sug- 
gesting that these be made more 
flexible. 


Trade Promotion 


On trade promotion, the Commit- 
tee had before it a paper on the 
scope of increased trade with Japan. 
Although there had been progress, 
the paper observes, such trade was 
still at a very low level in 1949, 
and Japan’s export of capital goods 
to the region was almost insignificant. 
The study describes significant po- 
tentialities for increasing the produc- 
tion and export of Japanese indus- 
trial equipment. It deals, too, with 
the ability of countries in this area 
to absorb such capital goods. 

Various other ways of increasing 
trade were also to be discussed by 
the Committee on Industry and 
Trade. 

In regard to industrial develop- 
ment, the Committee had before it 
a Secretariat report on coal and iron 
ore surveys in Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, the Federation 
of Malaya, Singapore, Pakistan, and 
Thailand. The coal and iron re- 
sources Of the region, the report ob- 
serves, have been inadequately ex- 
plored. Further geological surveys 
are suggested and the need for tech- 
nical aid from outside the region is 
emphasized. 


Another Secretariat report to the 
Committee reviewed the industrial 
development plans and projects of 
countries in the ECAFE region. This, 
too, stresses the need for technical 
aid and trained personnel. 

Inadequate planing, the review 
adds, is a basic difficulty. Other ob- 
stacles include: the lack of finance, 
both domestic and foreign; the lack 
of capital goods; insufficient fuel and 
power supplies; inadequate transport 
systems; low productivity and in- 
efficient management. 

The report lists seven key fields 
of development in which the greatest 
progress seems possible. These are: 
planning; multi-purpose hydro-elec- 
tric projects; textile industries; man- 
agement and productivity; technical 
aid and personnel training; cottage 
and small-scale industries; and hand 
tools. 


Future Work Program 


In addition to the report of the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, 
the Commission will consider the 
work program of the Secretariat and 
proposed priorities for the years 
1950 and 1951. 

Projects coming under the Bureau 
of Flood Control cover, for instance, 
field investigations of flood control. 
methods for major rivers in South 
China, Indonesia, South Korea, 
Pakistan and the Philippines. The 
date suggested by ECAFE’s Execu- 
tive Secretary for the completion of 
these surveys is December 1950. 
Both Ceylon and South Korea have 
requested technical aid in preparing 
flood control schemes. The suggested 
target dates for completing these 
services are October 1950 and 
February 1951 respectively. Further, 
arrangements have been proposed 
for calling a regional conference of 
flood control experts next November. 
In addition, there are a number of 
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publications on flood contro] to be 
prepared. 

A number of economic studies are 
also to be completed. These deal 
with such subjects as: 

(a) The mobilization of domestic 
capital. 

(b) The dollar shortage problem 
and ways of meeting it. 

(c) Fields of economic develop- 
ment hampered by lack of trained 
personnel. 

(d) Trade and financial 
ments in the ECAFE region. 

(e) Trade between ECAFE coun- 
tries and Japan. 

(f) Foreign investment laws and 
regulations. 

These are all parts of continuing 
projects which were begun last year. 
A new study to begin next year 
has been suggested for the Com- 
mission’s consideration: national in- 
comes and capital formation in 
ECAFE countries. 


agree- 


Further Studies Proposed 


Further studies proposed by the 
Executive Secretary are in the fields 
of trade promotion and _ industrial 
development. Some of these will be 
extensions of projects now in hand. 
High priority is urged for the follow- 
ing projects, among others: 

(a) A study of textile industries 
to deal with: economic aspects, 
problems of obtaining capital equip- 
ment and raw materials, industrial 


management and productivity, cot- 
tage industry potentialities, and the 
organization of distribution. 

(b) A study of hand tools with a 
view to increasing their distribution 
and use for road construction, agri- 
culture, housing construction, indus- 
trial maintenance and repair work. 

(c) Additional studies on iron and 
steel, covering the manufacture of 
iron and steel in Japan and various 
technical processes. 

(d) A study of the possibility of 
raising the output of coal and iron 
ores. 

(e) A study of river basin multi- 
purpose hydro-electric power devel- 
opment. 

(f{) The promotion of handicraft 
exports from ECAFE countries. 

High priority is suggested in ad- 
dition for the publication of a quar- 
terly Economic Bulletin, for a tech- 
nical library service on transport 
matters, and for starting a “clearing 
house” service for commercial infor- 
mation. 

There are two other main items 
on the Commission’s agenda. One 
concerns the Commission’s report to 
the Economic and Social Council. 
This will review the work of the 
Commission from April 6, 1949, to 
May, 1950. 

The second item deals with the 
extent to which the Commission’s 
recommendations have been imple- 
mented and with procedures to en- 
sure implementation. 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


Security Council 
Commission on Conventional Armaments 
20TH MEETING—APRIL 27 


Soviet prop. to exclude present Chinese rep. 
defeated, 3-4, with 4 absts. (Ecuador, Egypt, Nor- 
way, U.K.); Assembly resol. on regulation and 
reduction of arms. referred to Working Cttee. 
without vote (see $/C.3/41). 


Economic and Social Council 
Comm'ssion on Human Rights 

Sixth Session 

APRIL 20-MAY 3 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: Art. 16-20 
adopted, Art. 21 deleted. 


Measures of Implementation: props. to include 
in Covenant such measures and provisions for 
complaints between states adopted in series of 
votes; prop. to extend right of complaints to 
individuals and NGO’‘s rejected; principle that 
= body for implementation should be estab- 
ished, accepted. 


Convention on Freedom of Inf.: joint Egypt- 
France-Lebanon-India draft resol. (E/CN.4/439) 
adopted, 9-2, with 2 absts. 
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Social Commission 

Sixth Session 

APRIL 20-MAY 2 

Long-Range Activities for Children: U.S. draft 
resol. (E/CN.5/L.49, L.61), to replace UNICEF 
by other child-aid prog. rejected in series of 
votes; joint Brazil-France-India-Turkey-Yugosla- 
via draft resol. (E/CN.5/L.55) adopted, with 
drafting revisions, 10-3, with 3 absts., recom- 
mending that ECOSOC take all steps necessary 
to ensure uninterrupted cont. and development 
of UNICEF activities (see E/CN.5/217). 


Welfare of the Aged: Secty-Gen.’s report 
(E/CN.5/200, 218) discussed; U.S. draft resol. 
adopted, 14-0, with 1 abst. 


Physically Handicapped: Secty-Gen.'s reports 
(E/CN.5/197-8) discussed; joint Bolivia-Canada- 
U.S. draft resol. adopted 12-0, with 3 absts., 
recommending that Secty-Gen. plan program 
and provide services for program (E/CN.5/219). 
Droft Declaration of Rights of Child: adopted 
by vote of 8-0, with 3 absts. (E/CN.5/L.76). 


Traffic in Persons: joint U.K.-U.S. draft resol. 
adopted 7-2, with 4 absts., recommending that 
expert service be made available by Secty-Gen. 
to Far East govts. to combat traffic (see report 
E/CN.5/206). 


Armaments Body 
To Study Safeguards 


Meeting for the first time since 
August 1, 1949, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments decided 
without a vote on April 27 to refer 
the General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 5, 1949, to the Commis- 
sion’s Working Committee. 

This resolution, it will be re- 
called, approved—as constituting the 
necessary basis for implementation 
of the Assembly’s recommendation 
of the previous year—the proposals 
which the Commission had formu- 
lated for the receipt, checking, and 
publication, by an international or- 
gan of control within the framework 
of the Security Council, of full in- 
formation to be supplied by Member 
states with regard to their effectives 
and their conventional armaments. 

The Commission, also on April 
27, instructed the Working Commit- 
tee to take up the next item on the 
Commission’s plan of work and to 
report by July 15. This is the ques- 
tion of practical and effective safe- 
guards by means of an international 
system of control, operating through 
special organs and by other means, 
to protect complying states against 
violations and evasions. 

The Working Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of all the 
members of the Commission and of 
the Security Council. 


April 19—May 2 


Long-Range Work Program: report (E/CN.5/L.80) 
for submission to ECOSOC adopted 15-0, with 
2 absts. 


World Social and Cult. Situation: prop. recom- 
mending that trial report on intl. soc. conds. be 
completed by end of 1951 adopted 9-1, 5 absts. 
(E/CN.5/L.105). 


ILO 
APRIL 25 
Preliminary Conf. on Migration (in Geneva): 
opened. 


FAO 

APRIL 26-MAY 3 

Intl. Meeting, in co-op. with Netherlands Govt. 
to modify Phylloxera Conv. (1881) and Plant 
Prot. Conv. (1929) (in The Hague) 


UNESCO 
MAY 5 


Meeting on Technique of Intl. Confs. (in New 
York) 


WHO 
APRIL 22-29 


Expt. Cttee. on Unification of Pharmacopeias 
(in New York) 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly 
Calendar of International Conferences, published on 
the first of each month by the Department of Con- 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 
since 
1945 
Jan. 17 Security Council .. INTERIM HQ, 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee INTERIM HQ. 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 


Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
oon INTERIM HQ. 
4 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments ; ae INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans ATHENS 


1948 


June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
SALONIKA 


June 15 United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan 
sas INTERIM HQ. AND NEW DELHI 


Jan. 17. United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine ; GENEVA 


Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia DJAKARTA 


Feb. 2. United Nations Commission on Korea 
SEOUL 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 

Jan. 10 United Nations Commission for Eri- 
trea GENEVA 

Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly INTERIM HQ. 

Mar. 27 Commission on Human Rights—é6th 
session INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
Administration MOGADISCIO 

Mar. 28 Social Commission—Agenda Commit- 
tee ... ee ae a INTERIM HQ. 

Mar. 29 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee GENEVA 

Apr. 3. Social Commission—6th session 

INTERIM HQ. 

Apr. 5 United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in the Pacific PACIFIC AREA 

Apr. 11 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 

Apr. 11 United Nations Advisory Council in 
Libya TRIPOLI 

Apr. 17 Sub-Commission on Economic Devel- 
opment—4th session INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


May 2 Meeting of Training Experts for U.N. 
Social Welfare Fellowship Program 
GENEVA 
May 2 Administrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation PARIS 
May 2 Statistical Commission—Committee on 
Statistical Classification INTERIM HQ. 
May 3 Trusteeship Council—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions INTERIM HQ. 
May 8 Statistical Commission—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


May 8 Commission on the Status of Womer 
4th session INTERIM HQ. 


May 9 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Committee on Industry and Trade 
BANGKOK 


May 9 Economic Commission for Evrope—Coal 
Committee GENEVA 
May 15 Sukb-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 


mation and of the Press—4th session 
MONTEVIDEO 
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May 15 Economic Commission for Evrope—Iin- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party of 
Experts on Statistical Information . GENEVA 


May 15 Meeting of Representatives of Inter- 
national Organizations and Specialized Agen- 
cies interested in the Study of Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Delinquents GENEVA 


May 15 Meeting of Experts on Problems of 
Planning and Execution of Programs of 


Economic Development in Less Developed 
Countries 3 ... PUERTO RICO 


May 16 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—éth session BANGKOK 


May 16 International Court of Justice 
THE HAGUE 


May 22 Population Commission—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


May 23 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee GENEVA 


May 29 International Children’s Emergency 
Fund—Joint Health Policy Committee with 
WHO ; GENEVA 


May 31 Economic Commission for Evrope—5th 
session GENEVA 


June 1 Trusteeship Council—7th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


June § Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—3rd session : MONTEVIDEO 


June 5 International Law Commission — 2nd 
session GENEVA 


June 5 United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Programme Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 


June 12 Technical Assistance Conference 
INTERIM HQ. 


June 14 Permanent Central Opium Board—55th 
session and 3rd joint session of PCOB and 
NDSB GENEVA 


June 19 United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 


June 20 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Development of Road Transport GENEVA 


June 26 4th Conference of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations GENEVA 


June 26 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
lard Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Tra-sport of Perishable Foodstuffs—Special 
Session GENEVA 


June 25 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Coal Committee—Classification Workina Party 
GENEVA 


June 27 Economic and Social Council—Aqenda 
Committee GENEVA 


June 29 3rd General Conference of Consulta- 
tive Non-Governmental Organizations 
GENEVA 


July 3 Economic and Social Council—11th ses- 
sion GENEVA 
Ju'y 10 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
‘and Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Tariffs GENEVA 


July 19 Economic Commission for Europe—tn- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Main International Traffic Arteries 


GENEVA 


Ju'y 19 Economic Commission for Asia and 
tentative) the Far East—Ad hoc Committee of 
Experts on Inland Transport UNDETERMINED 
Aug. 8 Economic Commission for Europe— 
tentative)) Coal Committee—Allocations Work- 
ing Party GENEVA 
Aug. 18 Special Committee on Informa- 
tentative) tion Transmitted under Article 73/e) 
of the Charter INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. .21 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—5th 
session INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 22 Economic Commission for Euvropne— 
tentative) Coal Committee GENEVA 


August Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 


ference and General Services. Further information 
can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, 
Conference Division. 


Section II—Specialized 
Agencies 


Lo 


May 26 Governing Body—112th Session 
GENEVA 


June 5 Committees of the Governing Body 
GENEVA 
June 7 International Labour Conference—33rd 
session GENEVA 
Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with 
WHO on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 


FAO 


Meetings in Session 


Apr. 15 Meetina on Soil Conservation. Range 
Management, Forestry and Related Problems 
CYPRUS 
Apr. 26 International Meeting in Co-Operation 
with Netherlands Government to consider 
desirability of Modifying the Phylloxera 
Convertion at Berne (1881) and the Plant 
Protection Convention of the Inter-ational 

Institute of Agriculture at Rome (1929) 
NETHERLANDS 
May 1 Committee of Six Nations, FAO and 
International Office of Epizootics to Consider 
an International Organization to Deal with 
Reporting and Control of Livestock Diseases 
PARIS 

Forthcoming Meetings 


May 8 European Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Commission—Mediterranean Sub-Com- 
mission ALGIERS 

May 8 Council—9th session ROME 

May 15 Meeting on Foot and Mouth Disease 
(in co-operation with International Office of 
Epizootics) PARIS 

June 5 Nutrition Conference on Problems in 
Latin America—2nd session RIO DE JANIERO 

July 10 International Meeting on Dairy Tech- 
nology READING, U.K. 

July Technical Meeting on Fisheries Statistics 

COPENHAGEN or LONDON 

July (tentative) Working Party on Biological 

and Chemical Methods of Weed Control 
STOCKHOLM 

Aug. 28 European Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Commission GENEVA 

August Conference on Land Utilization in 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries CEYLON 


UNESCO 


May 15 Executive Board—21!st session 
FLORENCE 
May 18 Meeting of Representatives of Na- 
tional Commissions FLORENCE 
May 19 Interim Committee of Universities 


FLORENCE 


May 22 General Conference—5Sth Session 
FLORENCE 
May 23 Ist Conference of International Non 
Governmental Organizations FLORENCE 
May 31 Meeting of Representatives from War 
Devastated Countries FLORENCE 
late May International Voluntary Work Camps 
Committee PARIS 
June 18 International Seminar on Methods 

and Techniques of Adult Education 

SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
June 26 Conference on Education and Tech 
nology PARIS 

July 3 Meeting on Population Problems 
PARIS 


July 6 Joint Committee with the International 
Bureau of Education GENEVA 
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July 6 13th International Conference on Pub- 
lic Education GENEVA 


July 7 Meeting of Experts on International 
Interchange of Teachers GENEVA 


July 12 Seminar on “The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy as a Means of Developing International 
Understanding” MONTREAL 


July 12 Seminar on ‘The Improvement of 
Textbooks, Particularly of History Books’ 
BRUSSELS 


July 24 Seminar on the Role of Public and 
School Libraries in Adult Education 
MALMO, SWEDEN 


Early July Committee on the Abstracting of 
Physics LONDON 


July Seminar on Education Activities in In- 
ternational Work Camps 
ROYAUMONT, FRANCE 


early July Committee of Experts on Univer- 
sities and International Understanding 
PARIS 


Aug. 24 Education for International Under- 
standing—Meeting of Experts on Convention 
on Education for International Peace and 
Security PARIS 


August Temporary International Council for 
Educational PoeRn Ne Shee Com- 
mittee : ; PARIS 


late August International Voluntary Work 
Camps Coordinating Committee PARIS 


August (tentative) International Meeting of 

Science Writers PARIS 
ICAO 

May 30 Assembly—4th session MONTREAL 


May 30 Legal Committee—éth session 
MONTREAL 


May... Council—10th session MONTREAL 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual mo 
ing ; ARIS 


Fund 


Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual Meet- 
ing PARIS 


ITU 


Meeting in Session 


Apr. 1 2nd International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference.. RAPALLO (ITALY) 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Aug. 21 Administrative Council—5th session 
GENEVA 


Administrative Radio 
UNDETERMINED 


Sept. 1 Extraordinary 
Conference 


UPU 


May 11 Committee to examine Report on 
Postal Statistics 
MONTREUX (SWITZERLAND) 


May 15 Executive and Liaison Commission 
MONTREUX (SWITZERLAND) 


WHO 
Meetings in Session 


May 8 World Health Assembly—3rd Session 
GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 


May 29 Joint Health narey Committee with 
UNICEF ‘ GENEVA 


May European Health Conference to Consider 
the Establishment of a iene Office for 
Europe .... ; GENEVA 


June 1 Executive Board—WHO . GENEVA 
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June 18 Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
Inter-American Hospital Association—3rd In- 
ternational Institute in Hospital Organization 
and Management RIO DE JANEIRO 


July 10 Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Joint 
Meeting with the Inter-American Hospital 
Association—Workshop on Principles of Teach- 


ing and Supervision of Nursing 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with ILO 
on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 


Aug. Expert Group Meeting on School Health 
GENEVA 


Section III—-Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations listed 
below have been granted consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations or have a similar status with 
one or more of the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations. The numbers in brackets indi- 
cate affiliation to the organs listed below: 


1.) ECOSOC ) UNESCO 
2.) ILO 5.) ICAO 
3.) FAO 6.) WHO 


May 12 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Commission on Taxation (1, 3, 5)...PARIS 


May 13 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Sub-Committee on Arbitration Practice (1,- 
2, 5) PARIS 


May 14 World's Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—World Consultation on 
Work with Boys (1, 4) 

GREENLAKE (WISCONSIN, U.S.A.) 


May 15 World Federation of Trade Unions— 
Executive Bureau and Executive Committee 


(1, 2, 3, 4, 6) BUDAPEST 


May 15 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on International Commercial Ar- 
bitration (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


May 15 International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—American Federation of Labor 
—International Union of Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers of North America 
(1, 2) Sakien PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.) 


May 15 International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—American Federation of Labor 
—International Jewelry Workers’ Union (1, 2) 

ATLANTIC CITY (U.S.A.) 


May 16 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Laboratory Glass- 
ware (1, 4, 5) LONDON 


Mey 17 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5) PARIS 
May 22 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—International Seminar for Stu- 
dents (1, 3, 4) FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 23 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Information Meeting Between those Interested 
in the Question of Privately-Owned Trucks 
(1, 3, 5) PARIS 


May 24 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Commission on Railway Transport (1, 3, 5) 


PARIS 


May 24 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—Swiss Management Council— 
International Study Group on Job Evaluation 
(1, 4) GENEVA 


May 24 International Automobile Federation— 
General Assembly PARIS 


May 25 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Subcommittee on Trade Marks (1, 3, 5) ais 
PARI 


May 25 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Subcommittee on Industrial eee and ae 
els (1, 3, 5) Af : ARIS 


May 26 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Commission on International Protection of 
Patents, Trade Marks and other Industrial 
Property Rights (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


May 29 International Federation of Agricul. 
tural Producers—4th Annual General Meeting 
aye S53 SALTSJOBADEN (SWEDEN) 


May 29 International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—General Executive Board (1, 2) 
BRUSSELS 


May 30 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—International Seminar for Eco 
nomics Students (1, 3, 4) 2 GENEVA 


May 30 International Committee of Scientific 
Management — Executive Committee — annual 
session (1, 4) ; : PARIS 


May 31 International Touring Alliance—Gen- 
eral Assembly (1) PARIS 


May International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—American Federation of Labor 
—Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor (1, 2) 

PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.) 


June 2. International Committee of Scientific 
Management — National Committee of the 
French Organization—3rd International Con- 
ference on the Social Problems of Labour 
Organization (1, 4). ROYAUMONT (FRANCE) 


June 3. World's Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union—18th Convention (1) 


HASTINGS (U.K.) 


June 3 International Leageinne Federation 


—International Congress (3) 
ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


June 7 World Movement of Mothers—Interna- 
tional Congress—‘’The Mother in me 
Life’’ (1) . : ARIS 


June 7 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Foreign Investments and Eco- 


nomic Development—2nd session (1, 3, 5) 
PARIS 


June 9 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Commercial and Monetary 
Policy—2nd session (1, 3, 5)....... PARIS 


June 12 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Executive Committee (1, 3, 5)... _. PARIS 


June 12. International Chamber of Commerce 
—Budget Commission (1, 3, 5)........PARIS 


June 13. International Organization for Stand- 


ardization—Committee on Iron and Steel (1,- 
Sa ... LONDON 


June 13 International Chamber of Commerce— 
73rd session of the Council (1, 3, 5). PARIS 


June 15 International Chamber of Commerce— 


Commission on International Postal Service 
(1, 3, 5) PARIS 


June 18 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—Seminar on Methods and Tech- 


niques of Adult Education (1, 3, 4) 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


June 19 International Theatre Institute—Inter- 
national Conference — Exhibition of Theatre 
Architecture (4) PARIS 


June 21 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


June 22 International Theatre Institute — Third 
Congress (4) PARIS 


June 26 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Raw pe for 


Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers ( 5) 
ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


June 26 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Air Transport (1, 3, 5). PARIS 


July 3 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 


national Affairs—Executive Committee (1, 4) 
TORONTO (CANADA) 


July 3 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1, 4, 5)..... GENEVA 


July 6 International Union for Child Welfare 
—General Council (1, 3, 4, 6) LONDON 


July 8 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—World Council of Churches 


—Central Committee (1, 4) 
TORONTO (CANADA) 
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Czechoslovak Assembly Paper 
Transmitted to Member States 


On April 28, Dr. Vladimir Hou- 
dek, permanent representative of 
Czechoslovakia to the United Na- 
tions, made an oral statement to Act- 
ing Secretary-General Byron Price 
and also transmitted a _ resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Nation- 
al Assembly of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public on February 22. 

Both documents have been trans- 
mitted by the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral to all Member states of the 
United Nations in accordance with 
Dr. Houdek’s request. 

Recalling the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Dr. Houdek said that man- 
kind then hoped to be able to march 
forward toward a previously unfor- 
seeable future of growth and devel- 
opment. Representatives of nations 
from all corners of the world be- 
lieved that the ideas which united 
them in their war effort to defeat 
fascism would serve to build an or- 
ganization which would deepen and 
strengthen co-operation among them. 

“I regret to state, Mr. Secretary- 
General, that the record of the last 


five years has not been very encour- 
aging. Instead of deepening co-op- 
eration among nations, mankind is 
being haunted with the menace of a 
third world war. Economic resources 
which should be used exclusively to 
contribute to the prosperity of the 
people of the world are used instead 
for military preparations and for the 
production of atom bombs. While 
the countries building socialism are 
devoting their whole effort for peace- 
ful construction and for raising the 
standard of living of their popula- 
tions, the capitalist states, incited by 
a few irresponsible warmongers, are 
endangering the peaceful co-opera- 
tion among nations and a peaceful 
development of mankind. 

“I am happy to state that Czecho- 
slovakia belongs to the camp of 
peace, headed by the Soviet Union. 
The people of Czechoslovakia, to- 
gether with the toiling people of the 
whole world, offer, without reserva- 
tion, to serve the cause of peace. 
That this is the thinking of our 
people is attested to by thousands 


of resolutions sent to Czechoslo- 
vak government organs from fac- 
tories, towns, cities, organizations, 
and schools. That there is nothing 
for which our people are longing 
more than peace is manifested, 
in the first place, by the peace 
resolution adopted by the Czecho- 
slovak National Assembly on Febru- 
ary 22 of this year, which I am now 
submitting to you. 

“The National Assembly of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, expressing 
the will of our people, demands in 
this resolution: that imperialist pro- 
duction of arms should cease; that 
warmongering and the preparations 
for a new war be condemned; that 
the production and use of atomic 
weapons be prohibited; that unjust, 
cruel and bloody wars in Asia should 
cease, and finally: that an end be put 
to the existing tension in the world 
by the conclusion of a peace pact 
between the great powers, within 
the framework of the United Nations 
organization, which must again take 
up its original mission.” 

Houdek concluded with the 
request that all permanent organs be 
informed about the resolution and 
that the statement and resolution be 
distributed to all Member states. 





July 10 World Power Conference—4th Con- 
ference (1, LONDON 


July 10 International Riieihiatien for Stand- 
ardization—Meetings of Committees (1, 4, 5) 
PARIS 

July 10 (tentative). International Organization 
for Standardization—Committee on Textile 
Machinery (1, 4, 5).. ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


July 15 International Union Against Cancer— 
5th International Cancer Congress (6). PARIS 


July 16 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—Joint Committee of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and the World 


Council of Churches (1, 4) 
WHITBY (CANADA) 


July 17 World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession—4th Assembly (1, 4) OTTAWA 


July 19 Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs—International Missionary 
Council—ad interim Committee (1, 4) 

WHITBY (CANADA) 


July 19 International Fiscal Association—Inter- 
national Conference of the on Profession 
fe ss . LONDON 


July 23 International Chita of Social 
Work—General Meeting (1, 4) ; PARIS 


July 25 International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences—8th International Congress (1, 4) 
FLORENCE (ITALY) 


July 27 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—Summer School on ‘Energy in 
the Service of Man’’ and the ‘U.N. Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance for Under- 
Developed Countries’ (1, 3, 4) GENEVA 


July 29 International Union Against Venereal 


Diseases—General Assembly (6) 
ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


Aug. 2 World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—European Young Men’s 


Conference (1, 4) 
SILLEM HOEVE (NETHERLANDS) 


U. N. B.—May 15, 1950 


Aug. 2 World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations—Consultation on Lead- 
ership (1, 4) 


MAINAU (WESTERN GERMANY) 
Aug. 5 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom — International Summer 


School (1, 4) BEAUVALLOU (FRANCE) 


Aug. 5 International Federation of University 
Women—10th Triennial Conference (1, 4) 
ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


Aug. 10 World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations—Consultation on Inter- 
national and Inter-Racial Affairs (1, 4) 


NYBORG STRAND (DENMARK) 

Aug. 14 International Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions—American Federation of Labor 

—International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 

Employees and Moving Picture —_— Oper- 
ators of U. S. and Canada (1, 

GETROIT (U.S.A.) 


Aug. 14 International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—American Federation of Labor 
—International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers of U. S. and Canada 
(1, 2 PORTLAND, OREGON (U.S.A.) 


Aug. 14 International Cooperative Alliance— 
Executive Committee (1, 2, 3) HELSINKI 


Aug. 19 Pax Romana—International Movement 
of Catholic Students and 
Pax Romana—lInternational Catholic Move- 
ment for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs— 
21st World Congress (1, 4)....AMSTERDAM 


Aug. 27 International Law Association—44th 
Conference (1, 4, COPENHAGEN 


Aug. 27 International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning—20th International Con- 
gress (1, 4) ... AMSTERDAM 


Aug. 31 World Federation Py’ Mental Health 
—3rd Annual Meeting (1, PARI 


Aug. 31 Econometric ait (1) 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. (U.S.A.) 


PakistanGives Access 
To Accredited Press 


The Secretary-General has _ re- 
ceived from the Government of Pak- 
istan a communication, dated March 
8, stating that it has “no objection to 
granting to the news personnel ac- 
credited to the United Nations or to 
specialized agencies free access to 
meetings of the United Nations and/ 
or its specialized agencies which may 
be held in Pakistan, on the terms 
proposed in the General Assembly 
resolution” of October 21, 1949. 

The General Assembly resolution, 
adopted on the recommendation of 
the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information at Geneva 
in 1948, urged all Members of the 
United Nations to grant news per- 
sonnel of all countries who have 
been accredited to the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies, free 
access to cover meetings of these or- 
ganizations held within their coun- 
tries, and to all public information 
sources of the United Nations or of 
the specialized agencies which are 
open to the press, equally and with- 
out discrimination. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 
Lake Success, N. Y. Effective May 1, 1950 


EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 


UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


8:45- 8:52am 1245-1252 UN News in Hindi BBC Relay 
8:52- 9:00 om 1252-1300 UN News in Urdu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kcs 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 

10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 

10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat |\CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kes 
10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 UN News & Program 


in Russian 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 

1515-1525 UN News in Amharic } WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 

1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu >+WER-29 15.01 m_ 19,980 kes 

1535-1545 UN News in Persian | wwJ-40 14.31 m 20,950 kes 
(Tangier Relay) 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION |I—(Monday-Friday) 


1:30- 1:35pm 1730-1735 UN News in Hebrew 
1:35- 1:40pm 1735-1740 UN English News 
Summary 
1740-1800 — a or 
orrespondent 
Dispatches WRCA 
1800-1815 BBC Dispatches ABC 
1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 
1824-1830 UN News in French 
1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 
1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 


LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- ) WGEO 19.57m_ 15,330 kcs 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 


WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 
WABC 


13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
19.83 m_ 15,130 kcs 


- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- 


v ' 16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 
gram in Spanish WRUL 


19.54m 15,350 kes 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 

“United Nations Today,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays t anak Saturdays. 

In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 

“Memo From Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans-Canada Net- 
work (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 p.m. EDST (in New York City 
City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 a.m. EDST). 

“U.N. Story,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is carried over 
400 stations in the United States. American listeners should check their local 
newspapers for time of these broadcasts. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema stars 
play feature roles in these documentaries, which were prepared by outstanding 
international writers and producers. 

One series is under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well-known Ameri- 
can radio dramatist, who is the United Nations Radio’s Director of Special Proj- 
ects. This series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,’ is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and it includes six monthly hour-long documentaries to be 
produced in New York, Washington, New Delhi and Toronto. They are broadcast 
from 9:00-10:00 p.m. EDST on Sundays. 

The three final programs of the Mutual Broadcasting System series include: 


June 18—Documentary on Trusteeship. 





Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,670 kes 


EDST GMT 


8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
\wineh 


(2400-0006 GMT) 
WRCA 


UN News in English 
(0006-0015 GMT) 


19.72 m 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,760 kes 
16.83 m_ 17,820 kes 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 


00-11: i . WRUL 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 
10:00-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro ae 25.62 m 11710 kes 


grams in Spanish = (Wiwo 19.57 m 15.330 kes 


AUSTRALIA/NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 
0400-0405 UN News in English hers 25.60 m 1720 kes 


WRCA 
8:15- 8:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese Program +} WRCA 
WABC 


a 
0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kes 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0715-0717 Program Summary 
0717-0725 UN News in Burmese | xeca 
0725-0730 UN News in Thai 

0730-0735 Headline News in Eng- | xpca 


lish 
0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog 
0745-0750 UN News in French KRHO 
0750-0755 UN News in Indone- (Manila 
sian-Malay 

0755-0800 UN News in Dutch 
0800-0815 UN News in English 
0815-0835 UN Chinese Program 
0835-0842 UN News in Urdu 
0842-0845 Music and Close 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. ESDT) on the following frequencies: 

WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 
: 11,770 kes 
(1915-2245 GMT) 

19:83 m 15,130 kes 

(1900-2245 GMT) 


19.83 m 15,130 kes 
30.93 m —- 9,700 kes 
16.85 m_ 17,800 kes 


19.57 m 15,330 kes 
Relay II 


From 0835-0845 GMT add: 
Manila 13.91 m 21,570 kes 
Relay | 


SASSO OOO Www 


July 16—Documentary on UNESCO. 

September—Documentary on Technical Assistance. 

Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sundays 1:00-1:30 p.m. EDST, and over WNBC on the following 
Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 pm. EDST. Programs will be repeated over WNYC at 
8:30 p.m. on May 17, June 28 and July 19. 

The final two programs of the NBC series include: 

June 18—"E Equals MC2—Formula for Peace?’’—a documentary on atomic 

energy control. 

July 9—"’Pay As You Go,’’—a documentary on the International Bank. 

American listeners should check local newspapers for the exact time of 
broadcasts in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners as 
possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about fhe reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio voteniian card and a copy of 
United Nations Charter. 

Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 

UNITED NATIONS RADIO 

Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These Centres 
are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. 


U. N. B.—May 15, 1950 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 


The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia: 

F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Praguel. 


Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 


Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,”” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Pembangunan-Opbouw, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 
Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 


Thomas & Thomas 
Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 


Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 


C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 


Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 


Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 


Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: ; 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela 

Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 
Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





Statistical Yearbook 


This first issue of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 
published in 1950, is intended to continue in broader 
terms the statistical yearbook of the League which ceased 
publication in 1945. 


Covering in general two decades 1928-1948, it contains 
international statistics from as many as 239 countries 
and areas, including data on population, manpower, 
agricultural production, forestry, fishing, industrial pro- 
duction, mining, manufacturing, construction, electricity 
and gas production, transport, communications, trade, 
balance of payments, wages and prices, national in- 
come and finance. For the first time in a publication of 
this sort, data on social matters, education and culture, 
are also included. 


Table titles, headings, notes, and alphabetical country 
index appear in both English and French. 


Statistical Yearbook 1948 (U.N. Publ. No. 1949. XVII.1) 
482 pp., clothbound $6.00, 40/-, Sw.Fr. 24.00 


Available from all U.N. Sales Agents 








